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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


LAST WEEK. 
Prices—is., 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 88., 58, 78, 6d,, and 10s. 6d, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING AT7. COMMENCE AT 7,30. 


Me CARL ROSA has the gratification to announce that 
he has obtained permission from the Authorities of the Royal Opera, 
Hanover, for the appearance of Herr A. Schott in an Extra performance of 
“ LOHENGRIN,” which will take place on Monpay, Feb. 16. 


TuEspay ... Feb. 17—‘ TAMING OF THE SHREW.” Miss Minnie Hauk. 
WEDNESDAY ,, 18—AMBROISE THOMAS’s ‘‘ MIGNON.” 


THURSDAY... ,, 19—Production of -Verpi’s “AIDA.” Miss Minnie Hauk 
(her first appearance in this character in England). 


Farpay ss, 20—'‘ CARMEN.” 


BATURDAY v 91~Morning Performance oo open at One), commence 
at Two p,m,, “ AIDA.” 


’ «+ » o —~Evening, at Half-past Seven, ‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 
Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr Bailey. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Feb. 14, 
at Three o’clock, The Programme will include Dramatic Symphony (Rubin- 
stein), first time at these concerts; Pianoforte Concerto in G, No. 4 (Beethoven) ; 
“Te Carnaval de Paris” (Svendsen), first time in England. Vocalist—Mrs 
Osgood. Pianist—Miss Dora Schirmacher. Oonductor—Mr AUGusT MANNs, 
Seats, 2s.6d, and 1s,; Admission to Concert-room, Sixpence. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
L°* DON BALLAD CONCERTS, 











L° DON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jases’s Hatt.— 
WEDNESDAY next, at Eight o'clock. Artists:—Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Marian Mackenzie, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims ves and Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. Pianoforte—Mdme Frickenhaus, 
The London Vocal Union and Mr Stedman’s Choir Boys. The programme will 
include the following New and Popular Songs :—‘ Let me dream again,” ‘‘ The 
way through the wood,” and “ Twickenham Ferry” (Miss Mary Davies); ‘The 
Lost Chord,” “John O'Grady,” and rere new song, “Twenty-one” (Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling); “When all the world is young,” “The Lights of London 
Town,” and Scotch song, “The Boatie Rows ” ( Miss arian McKenzie); Blumen- 
thal’s ‘My Palace” and “The Bay of Biscay” (Mr Sims Reeves); Arthur 
Sullivan's song, ‘‘ The ‘Distant Shore,” ‘ Good Company,” and “ Phillis is my 
only joy” (Mr ‘Edward Lloyd); Cowen’s new song, “ My ~~ Dower,” “‘ The 
Wreck of the Hesperus,” and “‘ My Friend” (Mr Santley); ‘‘The Midshipmite” 
and ‘The Mill Wheel” (Mr Maybrick). Mdme Frickenhaus will perform pieces 
y Schubert, Niemann, and Henselt. Oonductors—Mr Sipngy NAyLor, Mr 
ENRY PARKER, and Mr FRED, WALKER. Stalls, 7s,6d.; Reserved Area, 5s. ; 
Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. Tickets of Mr Austin, St 
James’s Hall ; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s, 295, Regent Street. 


PHILHARMON IC SOCIETY, — Conductor, Mr W. G. 
Oustns.—SECOND CONCERT, Tuurspay, Feb, 19, St JamEs’s HALL, 
Eight o'clock, doors open at Half-past Seven, Concert Overture (MS. ), ‘‘ Moun- 
tain, Lake, and Moorland” (Harold Thomas); Concerto for Pianoforte—Herr 
Scharwenka, who will also play Solos; Overtures, Zhe Nuaiades (Sterndale 
Bennett) and Der Freischiitz ; and Beethoven's ‘‘ Eroica’”’ Symphony. Vocalists 
—Mr Santley and Mr Shakespeare. Stalls, 10s.6d. ; Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s, 6d., 
and 1s, N,B,—The subscribers are respectfully informed that the Entrance in 
Piccadilly will be OLosED at Ten Minutes to Eight on this occasion, 


QCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juzzvs Benepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBERTH. Fourteenth Season, 1880, The 
first CONCERT will take place at the LANGHAM HALL, on Feb, 25. (Schubert’s 
exocfent opportunites for Figg kite to BY ivohioed. Presta 
es for risin ’ us an 
particulars Oe application to 4 
H, G@. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 


244, Regent Street, W, 
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\ R KUHE’S BRIGHTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL— 
‘TuEspAy Evening, Feb. 17: Mr Henry Leslie’s new Biblical Pastoral, 
The First Christmas Morn (composed expressly for this Festival, and conducted 
7 the Composer), and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise—Miss Mary Davies, 
iss E. Moore, Miss Orridge, Mr W. Shakespeare; Conductor, Mr Kuhe.— 
WEDNESDAY Morning, Feb. 18: Overtures, Beethoven’s Egmont and Sterndale 
Bennett’s Wood Nymphs, 8chumann’s Symphony in B, Rubinstein’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor (Mr Kuhe), Wagner's Vorspiel, Meistersinger, Mr Arthur 
H. Jackson’s Ballet Music (composed expressly for this Festival), Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie Hongroise—Vocalist, Miss Mary Davies; Conductor, Mr A. Manns.— 
TuHuRSDAY Evening, Feb. 19: Rossini’s Moses in Eyypt—Mdmes Lemmens- 
Sherrington, A. Vernon, de Fonblanque, Messrs Edward Lloyd, Bernard Lane, 
8. Tower, Bridson, F. Ward, and Foli; Conductor, Mr Kuhe.—SaruRDay 
Morning, Feb. 21: Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman (conducted by the Composer) 
—Miss Robertson, Miss de Fonblanque, Mdme Patey, Messrs Vernon Higby, 
8. Tower, and Mr Santley, Mr Kuhe’s Festival Choir (Conductor of the Choir, 
Mr A, King, M.B.,, Gaeak Organ—Mr or F.C.0. Programmes of the Five 

following Concerts in next week’s Musical World. 


Rorat ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate peleenge of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family, 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at this InstITUTION (in the New Concert-Room), on 
SatuRDAY Evening, the 2lst inst., at Eight o’clock, Conductor—Mr WaLTER 
MACFARREN. 

Tickets (which may,be purchased at the doors) ;—Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; and Stalls, 
5s. each. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ame | of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


MEME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 

she will open an ACADEMY or MUSIC at StErnway HALt, Lower Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square, for the Instruction of Lady Pianists, Amateur and 
Professional, in Solo and Concerted Pianoforte Music. For prospectuses, apply 
to the Secretary, Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square; or 
personally to Mdme Gopparb, 49, Finchley Road, N.W., on Mondays between 
1l a.m. and 1 p.m., and Thursdays between 2 and 4 p.m. 


“THE SPANISH SERENADE” 
B 
M. W. BALFE, 


“THE SPANISH SERENADE,” by M. W. BALFE, sung with great success by 
Mr Epwakp Ltoyp at the London Ballad Concerts, price 2s. net, post free. 


London: Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 
“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.” 
By 
M. W. BALFE. 


“MY LOVE FAR AWAY.”—Mpme MARIE ROZE willsing BAtre’s celebrated 
Ballad, ‘“‘ My Love far away,” at all Concerts on her tour in << ae Scotland, 
and Ireland.—London: Durr & STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The post of ORGANIST is vacant. 
Applications, with copies only of testimonials, will be received by the 
Directors up to Saturday, Feb. 21. The duties and full particulars may be 
obtained on application to the Manager. By ord 
jy order, 


Feb, 7, 1880. 8, FLOOD PAGE, Manager. 


APARTMENTS UNFURNISHED. 


WANIED, for a permanency, by a Gentleman, four or five 

ROOMS with KITCHEN. Rent must be moderate. The W.C. district 

referred. Write, stating rent, to‘ ALPHA,” care of Messrs Duncan Davison 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Residental Branch, GRANVILLE PARK, BLACKHEATH, The fee of Fourteen 
Guineas includes tuition, board, and railway season ticket for twelve weeks from 
any date, Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Castali, Monari- 
Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, Amand 
Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F. Chatterton, 
T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, and T. Harper. Director—Mr Lansdowne 
Cottell. Upwards of 200 Students are attending the various classes. Prospectuses. 
—O., Ray, Sec., 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


A FINE TWO-MANUAL HARMONIUM, BY DEBAIN. 
\ ESSRS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will include in their Sale 
by Auction at their House, 47, LercrstER SquaRE, W.O,, on TUESDAY 
next, a superb Two-Manual HARMONIUM, by Desatn, with Thirty —, 
in Walnut-wood Case, with Couplers, Tremulants, &c., producing varied beautiful 
combinations, Catalogues (by post), Two Stamps. 


HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and AL- 
MANACK for 1880 (Twenty-eighth Year of issue)—Containing Remarks on 
the Past Year, Obituary Notices, Record of Musical Performances and Events, 
Musical Academies, Societies, Institutions, Charities, &c.; Alphabetical Lists of 
Professors, Manufacturers, and Dealers in London and the Provinces, under 
Towns separately, as usual, with an additional separate Alphabetical List of the 
Country only, being a partial return to our original system of entering the 
names, Post free, in paper cover, 3s.3d,; in crimson cloth, 4s,3d, RuDALL, 
CARTE & Co., Powers Ml and Military Musical Instrument Makers, 23, Berners 
Street, London, W. 











REMOVAL. 
\ DLLE VICTORIA DE BUNSEN begs to announce 


her Removal to No. 52, MANCHESTER STREET, Manchester Square, W. 





: NOTICE. 
i RS OSGOOD, having made arrangements to reside 
permanently in London, can now aceept ENGAGEMENTS, in Town and 
Country, for Oratorios, Concerts, Soirées, &2. Address—20, LOWER SEYMOUR 
STREET, Portman Square ; or N, VERT, Esq,, 52, New Bond Street. 





THE GUITAR. 
\ DME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Instructress to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise, is in Town for the Season. For Lessons, 
address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square. W. 
TO PROFESSORS OF MUSIC, &c. 
| gyre FLOOK (Furnished, with use of Grand Piano- 
forte)—to be LET DURING THE DAY.—Apply at 23, HoLLes STREET. 








HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
YITTING-ROOM and small BEDROOM to be LET toa 


Gentleman who is engaged during the day.—Apply at 23, HoLLes STREET. 
MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—_— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
0 aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
' : Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axp SAXOPHONES, 


P. GOUMAS & Oo. 


(Late Burret, CRAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830, 


Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy Russia Austria 
Spain, America, &c. ‘ é ‘ 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20, 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application, 





THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain, 
THE OLASS SINGER'S A B O, 6d, 


Lonpon: 


WHEKES & CO.; NOVELLO & CO,; WHITTAKER & OO. 





Just Published, price 4s, 


“GENTLE SWALLOW.” 
Sona. Music by 


Words by 
A. REICHARDT. 


ED. OXENFORD. 








SEF 





He 
| 





Gen - tle  swal-low,  pri’- thee stay. 
London: C. JeEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W.; where may be had the 
above Composer's celebrated song, ‘‘ LOVE’S REQUEST,” in three different keys 


“GENTLE SWALLOW ” is also published in E flat. 


Published by RICORDI, No. 265, Regent Street, London, W. 








F. CHOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ELEGANT VOLUMES, 
For 16s, Post FREE, BY SUBSCRIPTION (PAYABLE IN ADVANCE). 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


. 1, containing 18 Nocturnes. | Vol. 3, containing from No. 1 to 25, Mazurkas 
2 Valses. ey 42, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF THIS YEAR. 

.5, Primo Concerto in Mi min. | Vol, 11. Eight Polonaises, 

12. Four Ballads and Three Im- 
promptus. 

13, Four Scherzi. 

14. Four Rondos 


, ” ” ” 9 © ” 


p. ii. 
6. Secondo Concerto in Fa min. 


Op. 21. | 

7. Twelve Grand Studies, Op, 10. | ; 

8. Twelve Studies. Op. 25. 15, Fantaisie Variété (four pieces), 

» 9. Twenty-five Preludes, 16. Bolero, Tarantella, Allegro di 
», 10, Three Sonatas, | Concerto, Berceuse, Barcarolle, 


Separate Vols, 1s. 6d. each; post free. 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS BY GIOVANNI MORANDI. 
Edited and Arranged for English Organs 


BY 
W. T. BEST. 


. ANDANTE in G major 3s. 5. OVERTURE in F minor ... 
ADAGIO in D major | 6. ANDANTE in E flat major 
ALLEGRETTO VIVACE in 7. ALLEGRO VIVACE in 

A minor ons wee soc’ Ge A minor oes one wee 
MARCIA in F major na 8. ANDANTE in G major 
9. OVERTUREinE minor .. 5s, 


COMPLETE ... net 12s, 


Cae will be glad to know that this collection of Organ Pieces abounds 
equally in movements for the softer stops, suitable for use in Church, as well as 
= of a more brilliant type—none of which offer special difficulties to the 
player. 

The task urfdertaken by Mr Best, in the re-issue of this music for English 
organs, has been an occasional but well-considered amplification of the text 
between Treble and Bass, combined with a freer use of the Pedale, which enters 
throughout as a component part of the design. 


FOUR NEW SONGS AND TWO ALBUMS 
FOUR NEW SONGS AND TWO DUETS ... 
SIX NEW SONGS... .... .. 
Eacu SonG in THREE Keys. 
ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, 


_ Extract Lists and Catalogues of Vocal and Instrumental Music of every description, 
including Operas, Illustrated Present Books and Albums, Methods, Theoretical Works, 
§c,, MAY BE HAD Post-FREE, 
All Sheet Music Post-Free for Half-Price. 
SELECTIONS SENT OUT ON APPROVAL. 


By F. P, Tostt. 
By A. Rotor, 
By L, Denza. 





“HER VOICE.” 


“TTER VOICE.” Ianace Grssonz’s popular Song (poe 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 


try 
by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
nt Street, W, 
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MUSICAL EVENINGS ABROAD, 
Panis, 1880, 


Monday, February 2nd.—Mdlle Heilbron, who sang at Covent 
Garden, last season, having exchanged the Italian for the French 
stage, is now appearing as Marguerite, in Gounod’s Fuust. The 
voice of this lady is wanting in brightness, and her features are of 
too aquiline a type for facial beauty, but she has a graceful well- 
moulded figure, and treads the boards with equal elegance and dis- 
tinction. As an actress, Mdlle Heilbron is self-possessed but 
somewhat frigid, and would seem to shine in the lyric, rather than 
the histrionic, branch of her art. In the love-passages of the 
(iarden scene she exhibits much tenderness, and, towards its close, 
shows herself to be endowed with genuine sensibility, but proves 
tame and unequal in the more forcible situations later on. As an 
executant she is altogether admirable, and in the allegretto of the 
jewel-song, the long and very difficult trill, which introduces the 
second verse, is rendered by her with the nicest finish. Mdlle 
Heilbron, in fact, although still young, is evidently a practised 
and well-cultivated artist, and as such will, without doubt, prove a 
valuable acquisition to the not very strong company of M. 
Vaucorbeil. Dereims looks and plays Faust as well as any one 
could desire, but the weakness of his upper register disqualifies 
him for a leading position in so vast an arena as that of the 
Grand Opera. On the other hand, M. Lorrain, a basso with a 
very fine voice, whom we do not recollect to have heard before, is 
much beyond the average, as Mephistopheles. Neither Valentine 
(Caron) nor Seibel (Mdlle Janvier) rise above the level of medio- 
crity, but a Mdme Nivet-Grenier makes quite a feature of the little 
part of Marthe, by the genuine humour of her acting. The mise-en- 
acéne is by far the finest we ever saw as regards this especial opera. 
The Aermesse, with its ever-moving crowd of soldiery, citizens, 
students, and dancers, all drilled to perfection, is absolutely be- 
wildering in kaleidescopic variety and splendour, whilst the skilful 
manner in which a crimson glow is suddenly shed upon the figures 
of Mephistopheles and Marguerite—recumbent at his feet—as 
the drop-scene descends upon the cathedral, is precisely one of 
those “ effects” which a Parisian stage-manager understands how 
to throw in, at the right moment, more thoroughly, perhaps, than 
any of his brethren of the same calling, elsewhere. One more 
distinctive feature of Faust, as presented at the Grand Opera, is 
the retention of the Walpurgis Night scene—always omitted in 
London—in the last act. Gounod appears to have shown the limit 
of his powers in the prefatory goblin symphony and choruses, 
which are thin and colourless throughout. The dance-music which 
follows, however, is exquisite, and the waltz movement, in 
particular, seems a model of voluptuous charm. The orchestra, 
ig its new conductor, M. Altés, goes everywhere exceedingly 
well, 

Tuesday, February 3rd.—Fra Diavolo—first brought out at the 
Opera-Comique, on the 28th of January, 1830—has gained, 
during its half-century of existence, a more world-wide popularity 
than any other of the compositions of Auber. In England, long 
before Mr Gye presented it in Italian dress to his patrons, in 
1857, the work had been a stock-piece in the repertories of Alfred 
Bunn, and every other metropolitan or provincial manager who 
could get together three or four singers, for the performance of 
English—or Anglicised—opera. That Fra Diavolo should have 
been so willingly accepted in our own country, while Le Domino 
Noir, and Les Diamans de la Couronne, its companions in musical 
excellence—the excellence of a rare perfection—were compara- 
tively ignored, is an anomaly only to be accounted for by the 
nature of the libretto. The matchless effrontery, the imper- 
turbable coolness, of the brigand-hero, lend themselves more 
readily to the sympathies of a mixed British audience, than the 
freaks and escapades of syrens so utterly artificial as Angela and 
Catarina, Notwithstanding its extravagance, there is probability 
in the character of the counterfeit Marquis; the others, with all 
their fascination, bear no semblance to anything in life, across the 
footlights, And as for the setting, its charm is altogether irre- 
sistible. The quintet, “Surprise nouvelle ; ” the couplets, “ Voyez 
sur cette rochette ” (“On yonder rock reclining,” as we know it 
best, at home); the trios, “Il ne suffit pas d’étre brave,” and 
“ Bravi, bravi;” the first finale; the air for Zerline, “Oui c'est 
demain;” the finale of ‘the second act; the scene for Fra 
Diavolo, “ Je vois marcher ;” the delicious bridal music, including 





a tarantella, and the choral hymn, “O Sainte Vierge,” in the 
third ; all these are so many excerpts from music which sparkles, 
as with the light of flawless diamonds, from the first to the last 
bar of the opera. And if the cast of to-day comprises few of 
the leading members of the troupe enrolled at the Salle Favart, 
the present exponents may yet stand the test of comparison with 
those who, during the last five decades, have gone before. Her- 
bert, looking most picturesque in his brigand’s costume, dashes 
through the title ré/e with unflagging spirit, and sings with much 
grace and expression, if with little power of voice. Though 
wisely restrained from undue prominence, the drolleries of Beppo 
and Giacomo are done full justice to by Barnolt and Maris. 
Bernard exhibits a talent for comedy, of the best kind, as the 
ridiculous English mi/or, Cheneviére and Troy add completeness, 
in the minor parts of Lorenzo and Matteo. Vidal is duly absurd 
as Pamela ; and lastly, Mdlle Dupuis, a débutante who can execute 
scale-passages with neatness and precision, makes the prettiest 
and most bewitching of Zerlines. 

Friday, February 6th.—Another and an older work by Auber, 
Le Macon, which was written for the Opéra-Comique in 1825, has 
just been revived at that theatre. The plot of Ze Magon is laid 
in Paris, and the story opens at the entrance to a tavern, on the 
Barriére de Charenton, with the wedding of Roger, a stonemason, 
and Henriette, sister of the locksmith, Baptiste. This had been 
brought about by means of a mysterious sum of fifty Jows dor, 
which Roger, hitherto penniless, had suddenly, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, been able to bestow, as a marriage portion, 
upon Henriette. The widow of a rich plasterer, Mdme Bertrand, 
jealous of Henriette, attempts to make mischief, with Baptiste, 
about this money, but the secret is speedily disclosed, on the 
entrance of the real benefactor, a young French noble, Léon de 
Mérinville, whose life had been preserved, in a night adventure, by 
Roger. Henriette, having in vain endeavoured to persuade their 
patron—who has not disclosed his name or rank—to look on at 
the féte, enters the tavern in which her guests are assembled. 
Roger is about to follow, when he is surrounded by some men in 
masks, who blindfold and carry him off the stage. The scene 
then changes to the garden of Abdallah, the Turkish Ambassador, 
whose house is situated in the Faubourg St Antoine. Here a 
Greek girl, Irma, is lamenting, to her friend Zobeide, the 
approaching departure of the embassy from Paris, as she is 
pledged to become the wife of Abdallah immediately on their 
return to Turkey. The union is hateful to her, as she loves and 
has resolved to marry none but Léon de Mérinville. Léon now 
enters, and entreats her to fly with him. She is about to do so, 
when Usbeck and Rica, two spies in the hire of Abdallah, who 
had watched Léon, suddenly appear. They are accompanied by 
several slaves, and bring with them Roger and also Baptiste, who 
had been kidnapped in a similar manner. They seize the unhappy 
lovers, drive them into an adjoining grotto, chain them to a pillar 
in the centre, and then compel Roger and Baptiste to seal up the 
entrance. This horrible task is supposed to occupy the entire 
night, and when finished Roger and Baptiste are re-conducted to 
the barrier, blindfolded as before, in order to prevent any chance 
of discovery. But Roger has, of course, recognised the features 
of his unknown friend, and, as he withdraws from his ghastly 
work, sings, again and again, the refrain of an air, heard earlier 
in the opera: 


‘* Du courage, 
Du courage 
Les amis sont toujours 1a !” 
as aray of hope to the wretched victims of Abdallah’s cruelty. 
On their return, Roger and Baptiste are met by Henriette and 
Mdme Bertrand, who load them with reproaches, and refuse alto- 
gether to believe in their adventure. In the struggle for his 
capture, however, Léon had lost the handle of his sword, and this 
had been picked up and concealed by Baptiste. The armorial 
bearings engraved upon it are identified by a neighbour as those 
of the Duc de Mérinville. It next transpires that a tavern boy 
had seen Roger carried off on the previous night. And then 
Mdme Bertrand, who also lives in the Faubourg St Antoine, 
admits that she had witnessed the party alighting from a carriage, 
at the garden-door of the Embassy, a few hours later on. Abdal- 
lah and his suite, she adds, had quitted Paris that morning, leaving 
the place entirely deserted, Roger shoulders his pickaxe forth- 
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with, and proceeds to disinter the captives, after which, amid 
general rejoicing, the curtain comes down. 

Although many of the inspirations, subsequently wrought out 
with such wondrous charm by Auber, may be traced to this opera, 
Le Macon is far from being a just specimen of his talent. The intro- 
ductory chanson, “ Bon ouvrier,” for Roger (Nicot), opens prettily, 
but its leading phrase, “ Du courage,” is trivial, and becomes simply 
tedious in the repetition. The air, “Occupé d’une image chére,” for 
Léon, is,in itself,lovely,and is beautifully rendered by Herbert. The 
trio, “ C’est bon,” for Usbeck (Bertrand), Rica (Labat), and Roger, 
is spirited. There is real oriental colour in the elegant chorus, 
“Un instant, mes sceurs,” which ushers in the second act; and 
this is followed by a brilliant cavatina, “Si tu savais,” for Irma, 
extremely well given by Mdlle Fauvelle. The gem of the opera, 
however, is the duet, “ Dépéchons, travaillons,” for Roger and 
Baptiste (Gourdon), when at work in the grotto of Abdallah’s 
garden. This is gay, tuneful, and eminently Auwberesgue in 
style, and it is by this duet that Ze Macon will always be 
remembered, The prelude to the third act is a charming bit of 
melody, and is followed by a wrangling duet, “Pardon, car je 
crois voir,” for Henriette (Thuillier), and Bertrand (Chevalier), 
inimitably sung and acted by both artists. These are the only 
numbers which can be said to stand out from the rest. Le Macon 
is still to be met with occasionally at most of the large theatres 
in Germany, in right, probably of its second act, the dramatic 
interest of which—however repulsive—is undeniably strong. 
Here, the chief situation is imperfectly worked up, owing to the 
paltry character of the stage arrangements. As being an early con- 
ception of one who was, and who will long remain, the greatest of 
French composers, this revival of Je Macon is creditable to M. 
Carvalho, though he would have done better, we think, with ZL’ Am- 
bassadrice, Le Philtre, or Le Part du Diable, all long laid aside, 
and all immeasurably its superior. Its reception last night, by 
the brilliant crowd gathered together at the Opera-Comique, was 
marked by more courtesy than cordiality. It left the audience 
cold, and its ultimate success, if any, will prove, we fear, merely 
-—a success of esteem. MicHaEL WILLIAMS, 
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A DILEMMA. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” ) 

S1r,—I am by birth an Englishwoman, though my husband was 
French. I have long desired to take apartments at Valladolid, for 
at Saragossa I am rarely without an acute pain in the left elbow. 
Will you, or any of your medical readers, advise me on the matter, 
and thereby oblige your obedient servant, VIRGINIE TrR 

Salamanca, Feb. 9. (née Pound). 


[By all means eschew Saragossa and take apartments at Valla- 
dolid.—®, %5. | 





Vienna (Extract from the “Neue Freie Presse” of the 7th inst), 
—There has been a slight cessation of virtuosity. We have to 
announce only a single pianist, Mdlle Fanny Mahler, who 
distinguished herself at a very successful concert and proved a 
very excellent pupil of Epstein’s. * * * * * Joachim’s 
last performance here was agreeably supplemented by Mdlle 
Rosa Bernstein, who sang several songs. The full-toned, sweet, 
and extensive contralto of this young lady, who was educated in 
the Vienna Conservatory, had been favourably remembered by 
the Viennese public from the days of her noviciate. But there 
was a novelty, and that was the great progress she had made in 
skilfully and expressively managing the splendid materials at her 
command. Her voice and style point unmistakably to a special 
aptitude for the stage, and explain very intelligibly the successes 
she had achieved at the Leipsic Stadttheater. But we would 
warn her against dragging the time too much; Gluck marked his 
famous air: “J'ai perdu mon Eurydice,” “ Vivace ;” and Robert 
Franz, his song: “Im Herbst” (Op. 17), “ Allegro Maestoso.” In 
addition to these two songs, Mdlle Bernstein gave two by Brahms 
and Reinecke, and gave them so satisfactorily as to be repeatedly 
and loudly called on after each one. The effect of her singing 
struck us as weakened by a pianoforte accompaniment: so “ dis- 
creet ” as to be inaudible ; a most disagreeable impression is pro- 
duced when a singer's voice, without the firm ground of the fun- 
damental bass under its feet, floats about, as though without 
support, in the air, 








CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


The production of an English version of Lohengrin, from the pen 
of Mr J. P. Jackson, to whom we are also indebted for the Flying 
Dutchman and Rienzi, has afforded Herr Schott an opportunity of in 
some measure redeeming his quasi-failure on the occasion of his 
début at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The German tenor is more at 
home as the mythic Knight of the Swan than as the patriotic Roman 
Tribune. The music is not only better suited to his voice, but 
seems to strain it less severely, and though, in the closing scene, 
there were signs of fatigue, which imperiled justice of intonation 
(in no circumstances Herr Schott’s strong point), he reached the end 
with little difficulty, and may lay claim to a fair vocal success. If 
he could divest himself of the habit of forcing his voice in the 
higher register, for the sake of effects which, on that account, are 
seldom realised, his phrasing would be more uniformly well 
balanced, his intonation under easier control, and his climaxes 
satisfactory in roportion. With regard to Herr Schott’s histrionic 
embodiment - Wagner’s cloud-descended hero, it must suffice to 
add that his imposing presence and peer n. <a A measured gestures 
become the character well, while he maintains throughout a certain 
placid dignity. More than this need not—and, indeed, cannot 
truthfully—be said. We are perpetually reminded of the fact that 
Lohengrin is not of this world, but comes from another sphere ; 
and herein consists the sum total of Herr Schott’s acting, if acting 
it may be styled. Miss Gaylord does enough with Elsa to justify 
a belief that, as her charming talent ripens, she will do still more. 
What she has chiefly to acquire is oie quality above all 
essential to an adequate presentment of that ideal personage—the 
purest and loftiest of Wagner's visionary heroines, Miss Gaylord 
has evidently studied con amore both the vocal and dramatic 
requirements of the part; but she has yet to obtain the full 
poetic grasp of it—a privilege hitherto vouchsafed to only a few of 
the “elect.” Earnest in all she attempts, this young and pre- 
possessing artist is not likely to hold back for want of enthusiasm ; 
but there are certain conditions indispensable to perfect art, only to 
be mastered with the aid of experience and unremitting study. 
That, health and strength permitting, Miss Gaylord is destined to 
master them, may safely be taken for granted. Even now her first 
scene, where the wrongly accused Elsa awaits the advent of the 
champion of her dreams, is instinctively felt and ot gg d ex- 
pressed ; while in the great duet of the nuptial chamber, where 
Elsa vainly entreats her mystic bridegroom to disclose the secret of 
his name and birth, exhibits unquestionable dramatic power. Miss 
Josephine Yorke’s Ortrud was, on the whole, a performance almost 
unreservedly to be commended. The character is forbidding, and 
no little depends upon the good taste of its representative to make 
it even tolerably acceptable. ‘The music, written most awkwardly 
for the voice, lies now high now low, and, with truly Wagnerian 
despotism, taxes the endurance of the singer to the bitter end. Miss 
Yorke, however (and it is to be hoped with ultimate impunity), 
spared no endeavour to impart the desired effect to each declamatory 
passage, and it was fortunate for her that the long and prolix duet 
with Telramundo was here and there accomodatingly curtailed. In 
Mr Ludwig she found a congenial Telramundo, with little wanting 
but an occasional reticence—or husbanding of means, Telramundo 
is about as repulsive a personage as the designing sorceress herself, 
and there is no redeeming point in the music assigned to either of 
them. In the duet just referred to, the idea of Weber in convul- 
sions repeatedly obtrudes itself. Wagner, here realistic to a degree 
(as subsequently in the Ring des , Antler Alberich, 
Mime, Hagen, &c.), seems to labour under the impression that, if 
his personages are ugly, their music must be ugly too. Weber, 
however, in Der Frieschiitz, Beethoven in Fidelio, and Meyerbeer 
in Robert le Diable, have shown in their treatment respectively 
of Caspar, Pizzaro, and Bertrand, personages as uninviting as any 
in Wagner's operas, that however characteristically suggestive the 
music with which they have to deal, it remains pure music all the 
same ; and thus art is allowed to vindicate its high mission as ideal 
purifier, Returning to the performance of Lohengrin—there is only 
to add that the subordinate parts of the King and Herald were 
more or less adequately sustained by Messrs Conly and Crotty ; and 
that the general performance, choral and orchestral, under the -able 
direction of Signor Randegger, was so nearly up to the Wagnerian 
mark that (despite profuse and not always injudicious ‘‘ cuts”) it 
would have satisfied to a certain extent that least easily satisfied of 
dramatic composers, Herr Wagner himself. Meanwhile, the operatic 
public is ee the promised English version of Verdi’s 
Aida, with Miss Minnie Hauk as the Ethiopian Princess, Mr Carl 
Rosa, we are informed, has greatly profited in health by his sojourn 
at Nice. He will not, however, direct any performance at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre during the present season, In Signor Randegger 
and Mr Pew, however, he has deputies to relieve him ad all anxiety. 
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BERLIOZ’S FAUST AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” ) 


The interest excited by the production of this work was evinced 
by the unusually crowded state of the hall on Thursday evening. 
It is long since we have noticed such unmistakable enthusiasm as 
was displayed during the whole evening. The rapidly changing and 
broadly contrasted scenes of the Fuust legend afford a singularly 
favourable medium for the display of a genius of the somewhat 
erratic, and certainly unconventional, type of Berlioz. We might 
doubt his capacity for sustained and continued effort, but we need 
only one specimen of his work to discover a wonderful power of 
fantastic expression. Every subject is presented in its broadest 
lines, heightened by strongly contrasted colours, and set off by lurid 
lights. And of all men that have lived, Berlioz, perhaps, possessed 
the greatest mastery over the orchestra as a medium for descriptive 
power. Others have written what has been called “ programme 
music ” occasionally, and with a sort of apology for so far forgetting 
themselves, but the whole course of this composer's mind seemed to 
run in this direction and to unfit him for anything else. All his 
orchestral music has the same character. ‘‘ Pure music ’—music, 
that is, which need not necessarily be associated with any literary 
idea—he has scarcely attempted at all. His Harold in Italy and 
the Episode in the Life of an Artist, not less than the Faust music, 
show how essentially his was a descriptive musical genius. And 
certainly he gave full play to the natural bent of his powers. Pro- 
bably no instance is on record of one who, taking so late to the 
profession of music, achieved such a mastery over his art and so 
world-wide a fame. The orchestra in his hands developed capacities 
never before suspected. Not a movement that he has left but bears 
evidence to the truth of this, Berlioz’ highest claim to the notice of 
posterity. Here in England we have been accustomed to hear more 
of Wagner and Liszt than of Berlioz, and we have often, probably, 
thought that original in the compositions of the two first named 
for which they were, in truth, indebted to Berlioz Mozart in 
this way made the world forget Gluck, and, in a smaller way, 
Weber and Chopin obliterated the claims of John Field to con- 
sideration, But the world is just in the main, and sooner or later 
all who assist the progress of art obtain the recognition which is 
their due. 

It will be gathered from what we have said above that the 
music to Faust is distinctly pictorial and descriptive. The solilo- 
quies of Faust exhibit the deep, earnest longing of a strong human 
soul for capacities higher than life affords in a manner that must 
have struck all, while many to whom Goethe’s story is a household 
word expressed their intense delight in the musical setting. Not 
the least competent person to give an opinion declared to us that 
nothing in the range of his acquaintance expressed so fully the 
unsatisfied longings of the Faust as the opening movement of Part 
II. We might cite other similar passages of almost equal force, 
but we turn to another phase of the composer’s genius, ‘‘The 
Peasants’ Chorus ” early prepared the audience for what might be 
expected from Berlioz’ descriptive powers. The gay refrain and 
the rustic freedom of the theme proved that he could be light and 
playful as well as meditative and gloomy. And the warlike strains 
that succeed prepare us so admirably for the ‘‘ Rakoczy ” march 
that for its sake we feel that the composer had, as he claims, the 
right to take his hero into Hungary, or, indeed, wherever he pleased. 
The effect of the march was electric. An audience usually some- 
what cold and receptive, merely were aroused to such unwonted 
enthusiasm that nothing short of an encore would pacify them. 
Following our catalogue of the descriptive music, we next notice the 
beautiful solemnity of the ‘‘ Easter Hymn,” and the startling 
musical phrase—short, sudden, and incisive as a lightning flash— 
which announces the presence of Mephistopheles. The whole scene 
in Auerbach’s cellar is descriptive. The drunken roystering of 
Brander and his companions is most cleverly brought to a climax 
in the fugue which they improvise. Some of the stricter of the 
Germans, who formed so large a portion of the audience, objected 





to the truth of the picture. ‘‘ After all, it is but a Frenchman’s 
conception of the subject.” This may be perfectly correct, but it 
does not prevent the enjoyment of those who are less literal in 
their expectations or demands. And what could be more grotesquely 
humorous than the setting of the ‘‘ Flea” song? One almost felt 
uncomfortable as the music suggested the too numerous gathering 
of the relatives of the glorified insect. But all this folly soon 
passes away, and we have a wonderfully conceived movement, 
entitled ‘‘ Faust’s Dream,” in which the fiend and his imps present 
Margaret’s image to Faust. This is one of the most difficult 
numbers in the work, full of cross tempi, and needing the most 
perfect rehearsal and watchful attention of the conductor for its 
success. We need not do more than refer to the “ Ballet des 
Sylphes,” further than to say that it is more effective in its proper 
place than we had ever before thought it, while to the Chorus of 
Soldiers and Students, which closes Part II., our former remarks 
apply. It may not have absolutely correct ‘local colouring,” but 
what matter? It pleases, and ‘local colouring ” sometimes offends 
a stranger in the locality. Who that has not seen the blue of the 
Mediterranean can believe in the truth of the azure abominations 
sometimes exhibited in the picture galleries? , Part III. introduces 
us to the dwelling of Margaret, and, up to a certain point, fully 
sustains the interest of the work. The simple girl’s song, ‘‘ The 
lay of the good old King Thule,” is a most original setting of a 
favourite theme. The viola obbligato, played by Mr Otto Bernhardt, 
has a wonderfully original effect, as its tones take up the sub- 
ject of the melody in response, as it were, to the voice. No more 
striking number can be found than that which follows, in which 
Mephistopheles calls around the spirits that attend his bidding to 
assist him in his assault on the souls of his victims. The Spirits of 
Fire and Evil, Will-o’-the-Wisp and Gnome, assemble and dance 
to sensuous strains around the dwelling where the lovers meet. The 
Fiend himself sings a serenade so mocking and devilish in its 
repudiation of all ordinary rhythm, but withal so attractive, that 
its theme is one that lingers longer, perhaps, than any other heard 
during the evening. The actual meeting of the lovers is, perhaps, 
the weakest scene in Faust, but the trio and chorus at the close 
of Part III. is worthy of comparison with any other portion of the 
work. The whole of Part IV. is marvellous. It is utterly impos- 

sible for us, within our limits, to attempt to do justice to the 

dramatic intensity of the ‘‘ Ride to the Abyss.” Its horror is un- 

paralleled in the range of musical expression, culminating in a 

crash so awful that the precipitation into the gulf becomes visible 

to the mental eye; while the demoniac welcome Mephistopheles 

and his victim receive is a fitting conclusion to such ascene. The 

pure beauty of the melody of Margaret’s ‘‘ Apotheosis ” comes like 

sunshine and the sweetness of the ‘‘upper air” after the lurid 

blackness of such a pandemonium. 

The work was magnificently given. Immense pains had been 
taken with its rehearsal, which were amply justified by the result. 
One word as to the English translation, which was admirable, and 
which, we believe, we are violating no confidence in saying, is the 
work of one of Mr Halle’s daughters. The principal singers were 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr Lloyd, Mr Henschel, and Mr Hilton. 








DresDEN.—Mad. Ehnn, from the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has 
begun a short engagement at the Theatre Royal, as Mignon.—Seiior 
Sarasate has been playing at concerts. They call him here “ the 
Sivori of Valladolid.” 

GEORGETOWN (DemMERARA).—A French Opera Company have been 

iving a series of operatic performances in the Philharmonic Hall. 
‘hey have drawn crowded audiences and given real satisfaction. 
The principal singers are Mdlles Ida de Laroche and Durand, MM. 
Legros Mel and Aviragnet, aided by M. Pontet, comedian. They 
have performed La Perichole, Barbe-Bleue, Les Cloches de Corneville, 
La Belle Héléne, Le Petit Faust, and Les Dragons de Villars. Each 
has been put on the stage in first rate style, the singing being all 
that could be desired, while the acting has been meritorious. It is 
generally admitted that the company is the best that has visited the 
colony.—The Colonist, Jan. 24, 
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RACINE AND MUSIC.* 
(Continued from page 93. ) 


The theme of the following chorus: “O promesse, 6 menace ! ” 
is truly beautiful, but it illustrates forcibly the objection to 
mingling the voices of men with those of women, as Mendelssohn 
and so many others have done, on the strength of Moreau’s example 
and Racine’s acquiescence. It is utterly irrational to employ 
men’s voices here, because Joad has taken all the Levites with 
him to distribute among them the arms concealed in the sanctuary, 
and because not a man is left on the stage; Mendelssohn and all 
the musicians who have had recourse to male voices for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and imparting variety to their choral 
effects, ought to have caused them to be silent, at least, in a part 
of the tragedy where their introduction is absolutely contrary to 
the sense and exigences of the plot. This blunder, moreover, is 
not justified by any musical necessity, for the pretty trio: “ D’un 
ceeur qui t’aime,” would lose nothing in grace or freshness if it 
were repeated by the women alone. Male voices certainly are not 
misplaced in the vocal mass, but they do not add much to the 
musical woof, and are highly detrimental to scenic truth; it 
would have been better, therefore, to subordinate the music to the 
tragedy, since, by such a course, the latter would have gained, and 
the former not have lost. 

The choruses of the fourth act are not so long as the others, 
but they are weaker. The opening especially: ‘“ Partez, enfants 
d’Aaron,” is treated in a light, comic-opera style, instead of being 
sombre and menacing in character. We will leave out of con- 
sideration the fact that the musician, still for the purpose of 
utilising his male choristers, has hit on the idea of making them 
sing the same lines in the first person: “ Partons, enfants 
dAaron,” and repeating them indefinitely: “Partons . . . 
partons partons,” on a long orchestral smorzando, with- 
out moving from the spot, a puerile, commonplace effect which 
has frequently been ridiculed, and which we are astonished to find 
emanating from the pen of one so severe and so passionately 
enamoured of the Beautiful as Mendelssohn. As for the follow- 
ing strophes: ‘Ot sont les traits que tu lances? . . . Ow 
sont, Dieu de Jacob, tes antiques bontés? ” they are accompanied 
by music which is correct and regular, but, everything considered, 
somewhat poor and altogether deficient in grandeur and dash. 

There is no need again to discuss Mendelssohn’s Athalie as a 
whole. I characterised it at the outset as the fruit of technical 
skill rather than of inspiration; a work in which certain charm- 
ing pages do not, after all, make up for the cold regularity and 
scholastic abundance of certain others; but what must we con- 
clude from this last incarnation of Racine’s tragic muse, either 
restricting ourselves to his two sacred tragedies, or taking the 
question farther back and attempting to discover what lesson may 
be evolved from this long study of music matched against Racine’s 
tragedies generally. The great poet, it must be confessed, has not 
been favoured in this respect; two geniuses, it is true, arose, 
each of whom succeeded in creating a masterpiece with one of his 
tragedies ; but they so completely appropriated his work in their 
musical transfiguration of it that the author was completely put 
on one side and seems to have lost the rights of paternity both 
over Rameau’s Hippolyte and Gluck’s Iphigénie. Moreover, out- 
side these two masters, we have had only composers of talent to 
essay their powers on Racine’s magnificent dramatic creations and 
those among them who, headed by Mendelssohn, were gifted with 
exceptional merit did not find in Racine the auxiliary they 
expected, since they were unable to make their best science and 
inspiration speak for him, And this general law, contradicted by 
no isolated fact, seems to establish in a still more convincing 
fashion the opinion so often advanced, without facts to back it up, 
that the excellence of the poetry, the merit and the beauty of the 
lines, are a far less energetic aid and stimulaut for music than 
vigour of thought or dramatic force; in other-words: that a com- 
poser is far better inspired, far better supported by a well defined 
scene, by a sharply outlined idea, however poor the language in 
which scene and idea are conveyed, than by the admirable periods 
of poetry, which of itself is something incomparable, a creation 
of the human mind not to be improved, 

To sum up, there is not a single tragedy of Racine, including 
even Athalie and Esther, which could not do without the music 





* Fron La Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. 








wherewith it has from to time been embellished; and the simplest 
plan, after all, if we would respect the original work, is to have 
the chorus recited by young Israelites, as,was recently done very 
successfully at the Théatre-Francais. Among all the theatrical 
works of the great tragic poet there is not one constituted like 
certain tragedies by Goethe or Schiller, to which music might be 
added without spoiling them; to which it might, so to speak, be 
adapted so exactly as to become a sonorous paraphrase of the 
literary work, developing and liberating its abstract and philo- 
sophic side, as Schumann, for instance, did in the case of Faust, 
thanks to his comprehension of and inconceivable penetration into 
Goethe’s most abstract thoughts. There was no such vast field 
for music in Racine’s tragedies, which are so dissimilar in every 
respect to the German works, and which this kind of musical 
commentary could not fail to disturb, by necessarily breaking up 
the regular arrangement of the scenes, and melodiously cadenced 
rhythm of the verses. 

If Racine has not fared better in the things borrowed of him 
by music and in the works resulting therefrom, it is because 
his genius, already so complete in itself, was absolutely opposed 
to musical transmutation. He has not, however, suffered 
a different lot from that of Corneille or of Voltaire. This 
repugnance to bend to the manifold and sovereign exigencies of 
music is not, therefore, peculiar to the tragedies of Racine ; it is 
the condition common to the tragic pieces of the last two centu- 
ries ; it is, as it were, a characteristic of French tragedy at this 
epoch, nay, of all kinds of French tragedy from which music has 
borrowed largely, always disfiguring it immeasurably, without, 
as a rule, creating a work superior or only equal to that which 
it so deforms in the transformation. ADOLPHE JULLIEN, 


o- — 


THE CANON LISZT. 


The Chapter of Albano Cathedral have conferred upon this well- 
known Abbé pianist and composer a benefice of the Roman Church. 
The Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe is one of Liszt's oldest friends, and 
being himself an accomplished musician, he has personally invested 
him with the full canonical insignia. One of the first acts of the 
newly-created Canon is to give a grand concert at the Villa d’Este, in 
Trivoli, for the benefit of the poor of these districts, which will be 
patronised, doubtless, by the most distinguished of Roman society. 
Liszt has ever had the happiness of making hosts of friends, and the 
following anecdote, related by one upon whose veracity I can depend, 
gives a very graphic illustration of the manner in which, in his early 
days, he converted his admirers into friends. A pianoforte recital was 
announced to take place at a particular place—I think it was Prague 
—but when the time arrived for the commencement of the first 
piece, the room contained only ten visitors. Liszt waited fifteen 
minutes longer, but, as the number of his audience did not increase, 
the young pianist came forward, and, after thanking those who had 
honoured him by their presence for coming, invited them to adjourn 
to his hotel, where, in his private room, they would be able there 
more comfortably to listen to the recital he had to offer; and so 
agreeably did he play his part of host, that his fame spread through 
the place and went before him as he continued his tour. My friend 
saw Liszt frequently afterwards, and, in the midst of his fame and 
greatness, reminded him of the agreeable evening they passed in 
those early days of his career.—( Brighton Guardian ). 

Phosphor. 





SWEET SEVENTEEN.* 
But now, you know, 
I’m twenty-two, 

And getting on in years, [too, 
| Besides, there’s George, he’s twenty 
, And agéd he appears! 

Sinee I was seventeen, 


As, year by year, 
The autumn comes 
| And dead leaves fall apace, 
I'm told that not so long ago 
| I had a fair bright face 
When I was seventeen. 


Well, after all, 
I'm not so sure, 
But what at twenty-two 
I'm not so very, very old, 
And George says-I shall do 
Just as at seventeen, 





* Copyright. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The Saturday Concerts have been resumed, and Mr Manns has 
returned from Glasgow to conduct them. Those who experienced 
the fog of this day fortnight will not be surprised to hear that it 
told seriously against the success of the first concert—that is, if 
success is to be reckoned by the numerical strength of the attend- 
ance. In an artistic sense, however, it was eminently and deservedly 
successful. January 31st being the anniversary of the birth of that 
extraordinary genius, Franz Peter Schubert, the entire programme 
was devoted to compositions, vocal and instrumental, from his pen. 
Among the rest, not the least interesting, was the introduction and 
first. allegro from his earliest Symphony (in D major), composed in 
his 18th year, worth attention even on its own account, as at once a 
bright and solid piece of orchestral writing, but all the more so as 
evidence of singular precocity. The other instrumental pieces were 
old favourites at the Sydenham concerts. We had, for example, 
the first and second entr’actes, ‘‘Shepherd melody” and ‘‘ Air de 
Ballet,” from the music which, beautiful as it is, failed to confer 
longevity upon the drama of Rosamunde, by Wilhelmine Chézy— 
who to Schubert was what she had also been to Weber, the non- 
success of whose Zuryanthe was exclusively due to the weak libretto 
she submitted to him. Happily the music of Schubert was merely 
“incidental” ; and so, while Rosamunde is unlikely ever to be 
reproduced on the stage, Schubert’s harmonious illustrations will 
not easily be allowed to die while there exist enthusiasts able to 
appreciate their subtle and delicate touches. The crowning orches- 
tral piece was the great Symphony in C—Schubert’s “‘ No. 9,” as 
original and glorious in its way as the ‘‘No. 9” of Beethoven. The 
orchestra was in splendid force, and Mr Manns, fully alive to the 
fact, made the utmost of it ; so that criticism was literally tongue- 
tied. The singers were Miss Lilian Bailey and Herr Henschel. 
The gentleman accompanied the lady in her first two songs; and if 
the lady (one good turn deserves another) had accompanied the 
gentleman in his, we should have been spared orchestral adjuncts of 
which, in composing ‘‘ Memnon” and ‘‘Geheimes,” Schubert never 
dreamed. In the ‘‘Erl-Konig,” the first composition which made 
Schubert generally known, Herr Henschel was accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr Theodore Frantzen; so that we had (transposition 
notwithstanding) Schubert in his integrity. ‘‘ Schubert-Brahms” is 
no more to be respected than ‘‘ Schubert-Liszt” ; Schubert-Schubert 
alone should be authorised to pass muster. The concert, especially 
as regards the orchestral achievements, was unanimously praised— 
as, indeed, it well deserved to be. We were pleased (everybody 
was pleased) to recognise the well-known signature, ‘‘G.” at the 
foot of every important number in the programme, including the 
movement from the earliest symphony. After the concert Dr 
Charles Maclean, successor to the late Mr J. Coward, played an 
interesting selection from various masters upon the great organ in 
the Handel Orchestra. —Graphic. 





SERENADE, * 
(Words for Music.) 


The stars are beaming bright, my, I've dared the fiercest foes, my love, 
__ love, | To bring me fame! 

__ Thy Knight is near ! | When fainting ‘neath their blows, my 

The moon is at her height, my love, | love, 
Serene and clear! I've breathed thy name. 

Then, dearest, wake, and list to me | I've kept my honour pure and bright, 

While I discourse of love to thee, Thy love has been my guiding light, 
My treasure dear ! | A glowing flame! 

My treasure, treasure dear ! | A bright, undying flame! 


And for each coming day, my love, 
There’s joy in store! 
For each a brighter ray, my love, 
Than those of yore! 
When thou shalt be my own sweet bride 
To cheer my Jife, whate'er betide, 
For evermore! 
For ever, evermore! 





Lewis Novra. 











Mr Henry Leste gave the first of his “Subscription Con- 
certs” for this (we regret to say) his last season, on Thursday 
night, too late for notice in the current number of the Musical 
World. Enough that St James’s Hall was crowded, and that the 
concert was a great success. This year will complete Mr Leslie's 
quarter of a century. Why not make it half a century while he 
is about it? His “Choir” wouldn’t mind; no more would the 
music-loving public. 


PuirHarMonic Soctety.—The opening concert of the 68th 
season brought a very large assembly of amateurs to St James's 
Hall, and the constant patrons of this time-honoured society 
appeared more than satisfied with the programme. It was a 
programme, indeed, both varied in detail and interesting as a 
whole. Mr Walter Macfarren’s overture, Hero and Leander, 
which began the concert, and the late Hermann Goetz’ Friihlings 
overture, which ended it, were both welcome, as virtually new to 
the ordinary Philharmonic audiences. The first, however, had 
already been heard at Mr Kuhe’s Brighton Festival, for which it 
was expressly written ; the last at the Crystal Palace Concerts and 
elsewhere. Each in its way is noticeable for not going over old and 
repeatedly trodden paths, Of the other orchestral piece, Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A, it would besupererogatory to speak. “ Hats off!”— 
as Robert Schumann said to a select circle of intimate friends, when 
about to introduce them to something of much inferior calibre ; 
“ Hats off to a genius!” Good. That Beethoven was a genius his 
Seventh Symphony would alone suffice to prove. If ever, on the 
other hand, “ virtuosity ” touched its furthest limits, it was in the 
work that immediately succeeded the preliminary overture. 
Signor Piatti’s Concerto in D minor, for violoncello with orchestral 
accompaniments, isa masterpieceof its kind—not only to be esteemed 
for the opportunities of display afforded to an executant who 
knows not difficulties, but as a composition purely musical, 
ingeniously designed, and admirably wrought out. The concerto 
would please in less consummately skilled hands than those of its 
author, but rendered as it is by Signor Piatti himself the effect 
stops little short of the marvellous. What a pity that Mendelssohn 
did not live to accomplish his cherished idea of writing a concerto 
for this greatest of all violoncellists! Signor Piatti has never 
played more finely than on the present occasion—to say which is 
equivalent to saying that finer playing on any instrument is barely 
possible. And such, to judge by their enthusiastic applause, was 
the unanimous opinion of the audience. Another brilliant and 
thoroughly merited success was obtained by Mdme Montigny 
Rémaury in Schumann’s pianoforte Concerto (A minor), a piece 
with which the gifted and popular French artist has fairly 
identified herself,so completely does she always enter into its inner- 
most meaning, and with suchconsummate facility make sport, as it 
were, of itsmany technical difficulties. Mdme Rémaury’s performance 
was irreproachable from end to end, and the most devoted 
worshipper of Schumann could hardly have felt otherwise than 
satisfied. Thus a fresh laurel was added to the brow of a pianist 
who has gathered laurels everywhere, and, what is more, deserved 
them. The singer at this concert was Miss Robertson, who, in an 
air from Weber's Inez de Castro and the Valse added by Gounod 
( pour les beaua: yeux d Adelina Patti”) to the opening scene of 
his Romeo e Giulietta, at our Royal Italian Opera, by her fresh 
voice and facile execution, made a highly favourable impression. 
Mr W. G. Cusins was, as usual, the conductor; and it must be 
added that, under his direction, the symphony, overtures, and 
accompaniments to the concertos offered but rare occasions for 
adverse criticism. Mr Cusins, who has been at the helm ever 
since the secession of the late Sterndale Bennett, is too good a 
musician not to have made the best of his long experience.— 
Graphic. 








The Croydon Guardian, in noticing the concert at the Public Hall 
on the 19th of January, thus speaks of Miss Isabel Chatterton, the 
contralto (pupil of Mr Frederic Penna) :—‘‘The Fisher Hero intro- 
duced to a Croydon audience Miss Isabel Chatterton, who is to be 
congratulated on one of the most successful débuts ever made. Her 
fresh and admirably trained voice told with most pleasing effect, 
and we may at once rank her highly among our contralto vocalists. 
It is rare, indeed, to find so sympathetic a singer. . . . Perhaps 
the most exquisitely rendered song was ‘The Lady of the Lea,’ by 
Miss Isabel Chatterton, who infused so much pathos into the con- 
cluding verse as to arouse the enthusiasm of the entire audience.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


ST JAMES’S HALL. 





TWENTY-SECOND SEASON, 1879-80. 


Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
Will take place on 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 16, 1880. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programine, 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 74, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. Joacui, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and PIATTI st ... Beethoven, 
SONG, ‘‘ Where’er you walk”—Mr Frank BOoYLe ... ate +» Handel, 
POLONAISE, in F sharp minor, Op. 44, for pianoforte alone~— 
Mille TAMOTHA ... occ = san sve 0” nse, ROEM 
PART II, 

PRELUDE and FUGUE, in G minor, for violin alone—Herr 
JOACHIM ... aes bre eA pe as ae ési ... Bach, 
SONG, ‘‘ When in the early morn”—Mr Frank Boy_e ... --. Gounod, 

QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 64, No, 2, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacuiM, L. Rigs, ZERBINI, and Prati ... Haydn, 
Conductor—Mr ZERBINI, 


THIRTEENTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, 
THIS DAY, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB, 14, 1880. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme. 

SERENADE, in C minor, for two oboes, two clarionets, two 

horns, and two bassoons (first time)— MM. Dusrvca, 

Horton, Lazarus, EGERTON, MANN, STANDEN, Worron, 

and HAVEROY _... veh wm ose sit pate ae ee Mozart. 
SONG, “ Cangio d’aspetto”"—Miss ELLEN MEAsoy ... ax ... Handel, 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein), for 

pianoforte alone—Mdlle JANOTHA .., aie aus PS ... Beethoven, 
LARGO and ALLEGRO, for violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 

paniment—Signor PIATTI _... op “as cosas ont ONL, 


os § ‘*The Lament of the Rose” ... 
8ONGS, » “The Asra” 


oo Franz. 

M eon ai oe a ... Tubinstein, 
Miss HELEN MEASON. 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 18, for pianoforte and violoncello— 
Mdlle JANoTHA and Signor Prarvr... ses ope ane .. Rubinstein, 

Conductor—Mr ZERBINI. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 23, Holles Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond 
Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at OHAPPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


Herr Point has cleared 54,000 marks (£2,7 
Patti-Tour. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales honoured with their presence 
the performance of Sir Julius Benedict's Lily of Killarney by the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Tuesday 
“+ pel The performance was conducted by Sir Julius Benedict 
himself, 


Map. Monticny-Réwaury returned to Paris on Saturday, 
crowned with Philharmonic bays. The sooner she comes back 
to London the better. Why did she not play at the Popular 
Concerts? Many amateurs were only too anxious to hear her, 
She might comfortably have made “sandwich” (or “ bodkin,” as 
Becky Sharp would say) between Mdlle Janotha and Dr Hans 
von Biilow. 





) by his Adelina 





Mr Carl Rosa, having completely recovered his 
health at Nice, is about immediately to return 
from that quasi-salubrious spot to London, the 
“fog-city.” He will not produce Boito’s Mefistofele 
this year, nor will he—as was never, indeed, antici- 
pated—bring out Viccini’s Alessandro nell’ Indie 
during the fall. Himmel’s Semiramide will hardly 
do, nor Zumsteeg’s Geisterinsel, unless Charles 
Lyall will. play the “Devil on two sticks,” in 
Urre’s Liable a quatre, or Sir Grummore Grom- 
morsum’s Asmodéus, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Hic H«c.—Steinberger-Cabinet. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.Dis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


The Musical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1880. 











THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE AT PHILADELPHIA 
(By Cable. ) 
Philadelphia, Feb. 11th. 
The “Pirates” last night at the theatre here. Enthusiastic 
reception. Success even greater than had been anticipated. 
Admirable performance, Sullivan and Gilbert both called 
for unanimously, and overwhelmed with applause. Notices 
in the papers to-day all in the highest degree favourable. 
They (Gilbert and Sullivan) leave for England in three weeks. 
Both well and in high spirits. Greet all friends in the old 
country. 
silane 


JOACHIM AT VIENNA. 

_ *- eo ¢  * % © “OF grenter tmapertatios, 
however, was the Orchestral Concert at which Joseph Joachim 
took leave, on Tuesday evening, of the Viennese public. When 
did it begin? According to the cards of admission, at 7 o'clock, 
but, if we are to believe the programmes which were given out, at 
half-past. Perhaps this delightful confusion will shortly be 
increased by introducing in the concert-room, as at the rail- 
way stations, a double announcement of the time according to the 
longitude of Vienna and that of Pesth. At any rate, it was a good 
and lucky hour when Joachim raised his bow to commence the 
concert with Spohr’s “ Gesangscene.” What delicious revelling in 
pure and thoroughly beautiful tone, what dreamy rocking in that 
noble, soft sensibility, especially peculiar to Spohr! A rare piece of 
enjoyment in a double sense, for Spohr’s name has, for a long 
time, been gradually falling into oblivion, and Joachim is one of 
the few who still think of him. ‘Thanks to a sudden reaction, an 
exaggerated Spohr-worship has been followed by a period of 
unjust depreciation, and the composer is arrogantly flung on one 
side as “ antiquated,” because in certain details he was mannered 
and formal, The strange result has been that, when, after a long 
period, we again hear a fine piece of his, our heart leaps up 
secretly within us, as though after long years we once more trod 
the paths of our childhood, and lived over again all the sweet 
sorrows of the days when Spohr and we were youths, Perhaps 
such impressions are needed for any one to love Spohr ; to honour 
him, one needs only to be a good musician. Spohr is one of the 
few distinct, unmistakable individualities of modern instrumental 
music; and, if he often tells us the same thing, the thoughts and the 
words are always his own, When we hear Spohr under Joachim’s 
bow, that is in his greatest glory, we recognise, in addition to 
aught else, many a touch not previously observed, and it becomes 
clear what gave him so high a rank among his contemporaries and 
likewise among the more modern composers of to-day. Thus he 
is able to draw forth the best things we possess; our old thoughts 
and our young feelings. 

Just like a tender song before an heroic operatic finale, Spohr’s 
“ Gesangscene” led up to Brahms’ Violin Concerto, which was the 
next piece. It was exactly a year ago that Joachim played it for 
the first time in Vienna; but he did not think that, by merely 
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doing this, he had fulfilled his duties as sponsor. He has at once 
repeated the piece on his second visit, though something else 
already enshrined in people's hearts might have propitiated more 
hearers, On a similar occasion, we formerly directed particular 
attention to the disadvantage under which a great orchestral work 
labours in having to wait, even if decidedly successful, at least 
one or two years before it can be repeated. How much better off 
is every new work on the stage. The weakest opera is performed 
several successive nights. If ever a composer required to be 
heard several times in order to be understood and enjoyed, such a 
composer is certainly Brahms; for it has not been given to him, as 
to Mozart, Schubert, and Weber, to carry hearts by storm. Even 
his Violin Concerto, though leaving an impression that it is some- 
thing significant and interesting, is not at first thoroughly clear : 
our recollection is about what it would be of a veiled beauty. We 
saw occasionally a pair of brilliant eyes dart their glances with 
the rapidity of lightning at us, but they vanished immediately 
afterwards ; and the roseate cheeks, the intellectual mouth—ah, 
would they had been a trifle more visible. The veil—when the 
composer has not, as though on purpose, flung it too thickly over 
his melodies—may be raised, however, at a second or third meet- 
ing. This time, there was the additional stroke of good fortune 
that the second performance of the Concerto surpassed, in 
technical perfection and convincing clearness of expres- 
sion, the first. Joachim has so identified himself with the 
work (since we heard him, he had played it in public, with 
the greatest success, twelve or fourteen times) that he lays 
bare its most delicate features, nay, performs the whole as 
though it were a self-creation. Playfully, and with immaculate 
correctness, he overcomes the difficulties which are heaped up all 
too lavishly and invariabiy in the highest register, and which we, 
for the sake of the strain of melody necessarily thrown into the 
background, should not object to see somewhat thinned. We 
discussed the work itself exhaustively last year; on the present 
occasion we were more especially carried away by the grandiose 
energy of the first movement. Our previous fear that Joachim 
would, for some time at least, be the only one to venture on this 
composition, has already been dispelled by the gratifying fact that, 
on his last trip, Brahms heard it well executed by various 
violinists, and especially by an exceedingly talented young man, 
Richard Barth, of Miinster, who, by the way, owing to the stiff- 
ness of a couple of the fingers of the left hand, had to learn every- 
thing all over again, and now holds the bow with the left, while 
grasping the finger-board with his right hand. For us, Joachim 
is still unsurpassed and unapproachable in all compositions of 
deep purport. He and Brahms (who conducted his concerto) 
were, it is almost superfluous to observe, enthusiastically greeted. 
Epvarp Hansrick. 
————()} —— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mpme Norman-Nervupa made her last appearance for the 
season at the Popular Concert of Monday. More about this, and 
other matters connected with Mr Arthur Chappell’s most recent 
concert, in our next. 





Stanor RanpEGGER was the chef dorchestre at the last concert 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society (Tuesday night), Sir Julius 
Benedict being detained in London to conduct the performance of 
his opera, The Lily of Killarney, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 





Dr Hans von Biitow has returned to the Continent, to pursue 
his holy mission of Knight Errant concert-giver in aid of the 
Parsifal-Kundry fund at Bayreuth. We wonder what the learned 
Doctor will think of Kundry when he once gets sight of her (or 
i Will he be as squeamish as Parsifal, or as bold as the Giant 
of Perceforét? ‘Time will show. 








A NEw cantata, by Mr Aguilar, is announced for performance 
shortly, at Bedford, under the direction of Mr Diemer. 





Tue “Mozart Cyclus” at Vienna has been-such a genuine 
success that it is contemplated getting up a similar demonstration 
in favour of Weber, beginning with his early opera, Sylvana, and 
ending with Oberon, his last. This is by far the best way to wage 
war with the “ Zukunft,” which is deaf to any other argument 
than the argumentum ad hoe. 





Aw extraordinary sensation has been produced at Manchester 
by the performance, in the Free Trade Hall, under Mr Charles 
Hallé’s direction, of Berlioz’ Damnation de Faust. Mr Hallé 
ventures upon more important novelties than all our London 
societies put together. He is to come to London in the spring and 
give some orchestral performances in St James's Hall, where, if we 
are not greatly mistaken, he will hold his own against 
Herr Richter and the “ scratch ” orchestra that eminent Viennese 
conductor (as during last summer) may be able to collect from all 
parts, 





AvbEr’s charming opera, Le Macon (one of his earliest and 
most legitimate successes), has been revived at the Opéra Comique, 
to the satisfaction of all lovers of genuine, healthy music, The 
star of the great master of the French lyric drama seems again to 
be in the ascendant. His Muette de Portici, restored, after long 
delay, to its legitimate place at the Grand Opera, is now, as we 
had anticipated, one of the most attractive stock-pieces of the 
repertory ; while no fewer than three of his works are in constant 
request at the theatre in ‘the Rue de Feydeau. Melody has 
again resumed its sway. This is as it should be, in Paris as else- 
where, and it only wants a grand revival of Gustave III. to 
“ crown the edifice.” 





Howarp Payne's musical (Rowley Bishop) drama, Clari; or, 
The Maid of Milan, has been revived at the Victoria Theatre for 
the début of Miss Sofie Fane as the sentimentally tearful heroine. 
This prepossessing young artist sings “ Home, sweet home,” with 
such unaffected simplicity and grace as to revive the impressions 
of old playgoers and lovers of the genuine ballad who still cherish 
the remembrance of Marian Tree, the original Clari, who, in the 
golden years of their youth, at what of yore was “ Covent Garden 
Theatre ” (patent), with unsought pathos—pathos on that account 
the rarer—used to stir them “ to the heart's depths.” We greet 
thee, “ Sofie!” How many depressed life-travellers would fain 
take refuge in such a fane to escape from griefs that depress them 
to their grey hairs’ tips? How many? Ah! how many! 








“Tum Pirates or Penzance” (Extract from a private letter, 
dated New York, Jan. 28).—‘ Although the self-imposed labours 
of Arthur Sullivan and his genial collaborateur, Gilbert, are 
virtually over, and they ought to be now resting on their oars, 
the very success of their new piece keeps them hard at work. ... . 
In order to strike while the iron is hot, and get all the profit they 
can whilst everybody is talking about it, they are sending out 
three different companies to other towns in America, and each of 
these has to be selected, organised, and rehearsed One 
company opens at Philadelphia next Monday week,* and will 
probably have a run of two or three months there. The others 
go north and south, and a fourth will, in all likelihood, be dis- 
patched to the smaller midland and sideway_out-o’-the-way 
towns, where there are still aborigines (much to their credit), 
with sisters, cousins, and aunts, not to mention cheeses 
aboriginally flavoured. All this involves much care, trouble, 
and unintermitting anxiety. But they do not seem to mind it, 
though all work like slaves D’Oyly Carte, Alfred Cellier, 
Gilbert, and Sullivan himself, are busy from morning to 
night. Cellier is already at Philadelphia, rehearsing the chorus, 
and Sullivan is directing the rehearsals here... . . The houses 
here are still excellent, and there is no doubt will keep so all 
through Lent 3 





* See telegram in another page. —W, D. D. 
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CONCERTS. 

Tue National Sunday League's annual soiée was given in the 
Hall of the Cannon Street Hotel on Monday, Feb. 2. The programme 
comprised well-known songs and pianoforte pieces, varied by a solo 
on the concertina and a selection from Mr Howard Paul’s ‘‘ Enter- 
tainment.” Miss Nina Brunel was the pianist. The talented young 
lady was heard to advantage in Thalberg’s ‘‘ Home, sweet home,’ 
and Ascher’s transcription of his own romance, ‘‘Alice, where art 
thou ?” &c. Miss Brunel is about to quit the musical profession, the 
success she has met with at private theatricals having determined 
her to adopt the stage as her future calling. Thus, what one art 
loses another will gain. And so we go round and round, and skip 
o’er the meer at a bound! 

Mp GoopMaAN RvUssELL’s concert was given on Friday evening, 
Feb. 6th, at the Angell Town Institute, Brixton, The programme 
was long and well varied, but we have not space for details. Among 
the most noticeable things were Mdme Edith Wynne’s ‘‘ Bid me 
discourse ” (encored), Mr J. H. Pearson’s ‘‘The Message ” (encored), 
and Mr Fletcher's ‘‘ Man o’ war’s man” (encored)—a characteristic 
song by Mr Ignace Gibsone, who does not flinch from taking Dibdin 
as his model. 

THE KENSINGTON AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL SOCIETY 
gave a concert at Westbourne Hall, Bayswater, on Wednesday 
evening, February 4th. The first part was devoted to the late Henry 
Smart’s picturesque and interesting dramatic cantata, Zhe Bride of 
Dinkerron, which was very well rendered by solo singers (Misses 
Frankau and Agnes King, Messrs Walter Joy, Rooney, E. F. Buels, 
and Neale), chorus, and orchestra. Considering the difficulties this 
masterly composition presents to amateur vocalists, the execution 
was entitled to more than ordinary credit. Mr William Buels 
(professor at our Royal Academy of Music) conducted the per- 
formance with no less zeal than ability. The second part of the 
programme was ‘‘ miscellaneous,’ among the successful pieces being 
** Salve dimora ” (Just), by Mr Rooney, the violin obbligato, well 
rendered by Mr Edward Jones; Sir Julius Benedict’s lovely duet, 
‘The moon has raised her silver beams” (Lily of Killarney), by 
Messrs Joy and Edward Buels ; the overture to Le Nozze di Figaro ; 
a piquant gavotte by Hamilton Clarke ; and a march by Lachner, 
all given with spirit by the orchestra; and a solo on the clarionet 
(slow movement from dear old Bernhard Molique’s concerto in F 
minor) for Miss Thomas, the talented and highly promising pupil of 
our great and esteemed master of that difficult instrument, Mr 
Harry Lazarus, the well-beloved. 


—— 1) —— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Carpir¥.—On the 30th of January a concert was given in aid of 
the Llandaff Institution for Deaf and Dumb. The programme con- 
sisted chiefly of glees by the Llandaff Orpheus Union, songs by local 
amateurs, and a ‘* Valse de Concert” by Wieniawski (played by Miss 
Righton). We are glad to learn that the result has been of real 
benefit to the charity. 

Cork (From a Correspondent ).—In these days of slavish adoption 
of matters foreign, and which is perhaps more noticeable in relation 
to music than in anything else, when our operahouses are thronged 
nightly with audiences sitting out representations of long, tedious 
operas in which ther is not sufficient sympathetic composition to 
enable them to carry away a single bar of melody ; it is satisfactory 
to know that there exists still, a large percentage of the community 
who can enjoy their own national music and who are not so enthralled 
to the desire to be reckoned among the music wise as to fail to avail 
themselves of the few opportunities afforded them to enjoy their bent. 
No stronger evidence of this is needed than the numerous and enthu- 
siastic audiences which are brought together on a Bohemian Girl or 
a Maritana night at Mr Carl Rosa’s or at each of Mr Boosey’s London 
Ballad Concerts ; but a further proof of the existence of this whole- 
some taste and patriotic feeling was yet given by the musical people 
of Cork on the 3rd inst., who crowded every available space of the 
Assembly Rooms there on the occasion of a concert given by the 
‘* Cork Orchestral Union,” under the direction of their conductor, 
Mr William Ringrose Atkins. At this entertainment nothing but 
music by Irish composers was performed, and, of course, the two 
great operatic composers—Michael Balfe and Vincent Wallace—were 
largely drawn upon. As if, however, to supply the third leaf to the 
metaphoric shamrock, Mr Atkins had, at no small trouble and with 
his accustomed zeal, introduced two works from the pen of the once 
famous William Michael Rooke. Those of our readers who can 
include in their experience the operatic doings some forty years ago 
will remember what a sensation was created in the musical world by 

the production of Amilie ; or, the Love Test, at Covent Garden in 





1837, followed, in 1839, by Henrique. It has been a matter of 
considerable surprise to all interested in the well being of national 
music, that none of the English operatic companies since that date, 
which have existed sufficiently long to get up a work of such pre- 
tensions as that of Amilie, d:c., and which, moreover, made the 
fortune of the Covent Garden management, as also of those who 
travelled with the opera afterwards to America, should have ven- 
tured upon its reproduction in London, Our memory is still fresh 
with the recollection of the enthusiastic a which used to eet 
Phillips’ ‘‘ My boyhood’s home” and ‘‘ What is the spell ? an- 
vers’ ‘‘ Under the tree,” and the two charming gipsy choruses, ‘‘To 
the mountains ” and ‘‘Tarry not, brothers,” to say nothing of a host 
of other numbers which were in turn singled out for special mani- 
festations of approval. The performance of the overtures to these 
two operas at the Cork concert seems to have been one of its chief 
features, and we extract the following analysis of them from an 
interesting and excellently compiled programme :—‘‘Of the other 
two operas by the same composer, alluded to, The Valkyrie, owing 
to the lack of opportunity offered for its production, was never 
finished, it seems ; but what about Cayliostro? Is the repertory of 
English opera really so rich that works by one of our most successful 
writers can be allowed to remain ignored? Surely, the directors of 
the Promenade Concerts might at least avail themselves of these 
overtures, which were received with such enthusiasm at the Cork 
concert, when they are preparing their programmes of their so-called 
English Nights.—ErceTERAETCETERAETCETERA. 

[Singularly enough, we remember well that the tenor, W. 
Harrison, made his first appearance on the stage in Henrique, and 
that Duff & Hodgson published Amilie. Balfe was never at any 
time a Sligo man; nor did Wallace, to our knowledge, practise 
the fiddle at Limivaddy, where Thackeray's “Peg” resided. 
Duggan may have wintered at Galmore; but for that we cannot 
undertake to answer. And yet, singularly enough, all three were 
less or more, in a domestic sense, home-ruled. This, however, by 
the milestone—as Campbell Clarke of the Hague expressed it. 
Nevertheless, our flag upon it, we should like to hear Amilie again, 
and Henriqgue—which was only played once—once more, and 
especially the Valkyrie, to mark the difference between Rooke, 
who at one time was Balfe’s master and lacéd Clem—not Clemow 
—White, and Wagner. With regard to Cagliostro, singularly 
enough, we should like to hear that also—which is singular.— 

J 


SS 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World,” ) 

Srr,—Anent the late brilliant series of concerts given in Glasgow 
under the conductorship of Mr August Manns, of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, I see a notice in one of your musical contemporaries 
(The Mon'hly Musical Record) which runs thus :—‘‘ At Glasgow, 
success has attended the direction of Mr Manns, although the local 
critics seerr to think he is but at home when conducting Beethoven.” 
Now, Sir, I have been watching with close interest the opinions of 
the press here as to Mr Manns’ control of the orchestra, and I failed 
to see any such idea expressed regarding Mr Manns’ conducting. It 
may be suggested that there is a misprint in the sentence quoted from 
The Monthly Musical Record, and that instead of Mr Manns is “‘ but 
at home when conducting Beethoven,” it should be ‘‘is best at 
home,” &c. This must be regarded as a very high compliment to 
Mr Manns. At all events I regard it as an injustice, in whichever 
way the error has been made, to speak thus of Mr Manns’ con- 
ducting in Glasgow, seeing that we have had such glorious per- 
formances of many of Schubert's, Schumann’s, Mendelssohn’s, 
Haydn’s, Goetz’s, and others’ works. I would not have troubled you 
with this note, but as The Musical Record appears but once a month, 
and as Mr Manns has done so much good service for music in 
Glasgow, I could not let the above unpleasant slip remain for weeks 
without explanation. I am, yours most faithfully, b's 

Glasgow, Hind Quarters, Feb 10th. 








MapaME TREBELLI, the accomplished contralto of Her 
Majesty’s theatre, is engaged to sing with Madame Adelina Patti 
at the performances of Italian Opera in Paris, which commence 
this evening at the Gaité. So lively is the interest taken by the 
Parisians in these representations, that every place has already 
been bespoken for the entire series. The conductors are Signors 
Vianesi and Bevignani; the opera selected for the opening night 
is La Traviata. Mdme Trebelli, whose engagement begins on the 
24th inst., is to sing with Patti in the Trovatore, Semiramide, and 
Linda di Chamoum.— Graphic. 
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THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The masterly quartet in E flat, first of the series of six composed 
by Cherubini, opened the programme of Monday night’s concert, 
and was played superbly by Mdme Norman-Neruda and her 
associates, Herr Ries, Mr Zerbini and Sig. Piatti. This quartet (of 
which we have spoken more than once) has now been given eight 
times at the Popular Concerts, while its immediate fellows (in D 
minor and C major) have each been heard once. ‘There are yet 
three others, however, unpublished, as well as a quintet for stringed 
instruments (in E minor) which well merit the attention of that 
indefatigable explorer, Mr Arthur Chappell; and, as we believe, 
Herr Joseph Joachim possesses manuscript copies of them in his 
possession, they might easily be produced from time to time, and 
thus further enrich the already rich catalogue of the Popular 
Concerts. The quartet and quintet (for stringed instruments) 
constitute Mr Chappell’s stronghold against the encroachments of 
the Philistines—not poor Schumann’s ‘‘ Philistines,” who, a harmless 
race, could afford to smile with complacency at the furious onslaughts 
of the ‘‘ Davids-Biindler,” but that more powerful army of the 
‘‘ Zukunft,” the combined chiefs of which might safely be defied to 
manufacture a decent quartet among them. ‘The other feature at 
this concert was the new Sonata in A major (Op. 78), for pianoforte 
and violin, by Johannes Brahms, which has a much more cheerful tone 
than many of his ‘‘ chamber-works,” and is interesting from end to 
end. In the safe keeping of Dr von Biilow and Mdme Neruda, it 
could not well have been more effectively given. Nevertheless, the 
sonata requires more than one hearing to appreciate at its worth, 
and this it is tolerably sure to obtain. For solo Dr von Biilow chose 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Variations on an original Theme” (Op. 34), remark- 
able for the peculiarity that every variation except the last is in a 
different key from the theme. If the last variation had not been 
in F, it would be difficult to believe that the composition was by 
Beethoven, who, had he heard Wagner say, ‘‘ Away with the 
tyranny of the tone-families !”’ would have retorted, ‘‘ Away with 
the rebels against the tone-families !” In Mozart’s divine quartet in 
G minor, associated with the performers already named, the learned 
Doctor, who is too thoroughly a musician not to appreciate music 
in its purest manifestations, played like a staunch disciple of the 
pure and good. After playing the pianoforte in this quartet on one 
occasion, Mendelssohn turned round to a friend, and with that 
truly angelic smile which, in happy moments, was always his, said 
‘Ah! then, music was young!” Dr von Biilow must have felt this 
as convincingly as Mendelssohn himself, to judge by the exquisite 
chasteness of his reading, the manner in which, at proper places he 
became the obedient slave, rather than the despotic ruler of his fellow- 
players, and the verve at ready command whenever it was his right 
and bounden duty to make his own part prominent. The singer at 
this concert was Mr Barton McGuckin, who is making rapid advance 
in public estimation, and who, in Schubert's ‘‘ Die Allmacht”’ and 
a very pleasing song by M. Duvivier (‘‘The cooing of the dove”), 
was deservedly applauded. Mr Zerbini was the accompanist.— 
Graphic, Feb. 7. 


—_o—— 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF MENDELSSOHN. 


The following very interesting letters appeared in “ The 
Analytical and Historical Programme of the Philharmonic Con- 
cert,” of February 5th, 1880—the first of the sixty-eighth 
season :— 


‘““W. Warts, Esq., Secretary to the Philharmonic Society, London, 
45, Cirencester Place, Fitzroy Square. 
** Leipzig, 19th Jan., 1839. 

‘DEAR Sir,—I beg to say my best and sincere thanks to the 
Directors of the Philharmonic Society for the enquiry they have 
been kind enough to make about my new compositions. I have 
begun, last year, a new symphony, which I should feel very proud 
and happy to have performed in that Society, and I wish I might be 
able to bring it over myself and present it to the Directors, but am 
not quite sure whether my occupation here will allow me to finish it 
8o early, and then I should like to know whether I could have the 
honour of conducting (as I did during my last stay in the season), 








and if there should also be an opportunity for my playing at the 
Society's concerts. I could pets the month of April in London, 
and should be extremely happy to find an opportunity of visiting 
again your country and those friends that have always received me 
with so great a kindness. 

‘* A new symphony which I may truly and entirely recommend to 
you is a manuscript of Spohr’s (in C minor), but of this you will 
have heard already. It ought to have been published some months 
ago at Vienna, but is still delayed, I do not las why. Iam sure 
he would allow you the use of his manuscript, as he did to us for 
the concerts here, and you will be delighted with the many beautiful 
things you will hear in it. Besides that I cannot say of any novelty 
in the shape of symphonies which has made any impression here and 
which I could recommend. As for overtures, my favourites are two 
new manuscript ones of Ferdinand Hiller, a young composer of 
talent, which we have performed several times, and which were 
much liked by the amateurs. 

‘Should you wish to have them, I could send the parts over. 
All the other novelties passed by without notice. 

‘*Tf you complain of scarcity of vocal talent, what shall we say 
whose only delight since two years has been derived from your 
country ? Indeed, Clara Novello and Mrs Shaw are the best con- 
cert-singers that we have had in this country for a long time, and 
the strong impression they produce shows sufficiently that the public 
feels the want as well as the musicians. The only good singers here 
are now on the stage, and even these I do not know of any soprano 
which I could fully recommend for your purpose. As for a tenor, 
there is one at Dresden (his name is Tichatschek), who is so uni- 
versally praised that I cannot doubt he must be excellent ; his voice 
and method are said to be exquisite, and he is still very young ; but 
he also is on the stage, and I do not know whether he could be 
induced to come over for the concerts. There is also a good con- 
tralto singer (Mdlle Botgorschex) at Dresden ; her voice is beautiful, 
but her method not quite correct, and I fear she would not produce 
great effect in London, where you are accustomed to hear the first 
artists in the world. 

‘* Allow me also to take this opportunity for recommending to the 
Society Mr David, a friend of mine, one of the best musicians 
which we now have in Germany, who intends visiting England at 
the beginning of March, and who is extremely anxious to make his 
first public appearance in England at the Philharmonic Concerts. I 
promised him to use the interest I could have to make him obtain 
that honour, and I do it with true pleasure, as I am sure his compo- 
sitions as well as his playing (violin) will produce a great and strong 
sensation among the musical public. Indeed, few modern compo- 
sitions are so well written, and yet so free from stiffness, and so 
universally pleasing as his, and his performance is excellent. His 
modesty is so great that it would certainly be a great encouragement 
to him if he knew before he begins his journey that he could find a 
place in one of your concerts, and therefore you would oblige me 
very much (if the thing can be done) to let me have an answer to 
my request. At all events, I hope the liberty I take will be excused 
by the Society. Believe me, dear sir, very truly yours, ’ 

‘* (Signed) ‘ FeLix MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY.’ 
“¢ Leipziy, 2ith February, 1839. 

“Dear Srr,—I avail myself of Mr David’s departure for London 
to answer your letter of the 4th, and beg, before all other things, to 
recommend the bearer, my very particular friend, and one of our 
most distinguished musicians, to your kind and friendly reception. 
Be so kind to him as you and all the members of your Society have 
always been to me ; I need not then add another word, and am sure 
he will derive the same treat and pleasure from his visit to England 
that I always felt, and for which I shall always continue thankful 
whenever I think of it again. , E 

‘¢T communicated to Mr David that the Society offered him an 
engagement for the 18th of next month (as you mention in your 
letter), and I daresay he will be very happy in accepting it. — 

‘* As for myself, I am sorry to say I have been obliged to give up 
my intended visit to your country, some of our concerts having 
been postponed to the end of March, and the festival, which I am 
to conduct, taking place in May, I should not have time enough to 
make any stay in ‘Cone, and must — my visit to another 
year ; I hee and wish it might be next. Present my thanks to the 
Directors for their kind intention, and I hope they will allow me to 


avail myself of it at a future period, to which I look forward with 
true pleasure, ; : 

“T shall send you Hiller's overtures immediately when I shall 
have his permission to do so, which I have asked the same day 1 
received your letter ; but his present stay being at Milan, I have not 


Believe me, dear sir, very truly yours, . 
‘* Fetrx MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


(To be continued.) 


yet had an answer. 
‘* (Signed) 
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MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 


should be regarded as fervent hyperbole. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that, as above indicated, Mr Manns, in a remarkably short 
time, got all his forces to work so smoothly together that the 


We have had a glorious series of choral and orchestral concerts | members of the orchestra assiduously watched every minute indi- 
in Glasgow during the season just finished. The scheme consisted | cation of the baton, and were thus enabled to express his reading 


of ten concerts, four choral and six orchestral. The former were 


under the ddton of Mr Lambeth (with the exception of Beethoven's | finely played than Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 


Choral Symphony), the latter under the conductorship of Mr 
August Manns, of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The manage- 
ment made a bold and, as results have proved, a most fortunate 
adventure in securing the services of Mr Manns, who, chiefly 
through his own indomitable will; ably supported by the artists of 
the orchestra, gave to Glasgow performances worthy any concert- 
roomin Europe. Much was expected of the Crystal Palace con- 
ductor, but it was not anticipated that in so wonderfully short a 
time he could get under thorough control an orchestra whose 
members had never previously played together. Yet so it was ; 
by the second week Mr Manns and his orchestra accomplished 
wonders, and then began a series of orchestral concerts, in almost 
every respect unsurpassed. Very great praise is due to the artists 
of the band for this happy result. I have good reason to know 
that the rehearsals were many and arduous, yet one and all gave 
their energies and much time so that a really artistic rendering of 
the various works might be given. All honour be to them for so 
doing, and for their unwearying zeal they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their hard study was crowned with great success. 

But let me come to a few of the most important details anent 
these concerts. The choral concerts may be briefly dismissed ; in 
many cases they displayed “weak points.” The chief works 
performed were Rossini’s Moses in Egypt, Handel’s Messiah, Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise, excerpts from Mozart’s Requiem, 
Gounod’s Gallia, and miscellaneous selections. I come with 
pleasure to the orchestral part of the scheme. It should be pre- 
mised, before entering into particulars regarding the “Subscription 
Concerts,” that every Saturday evening a “ Popular Concert ” was 
given by Mr Manns and the orchestra, and on nearly every occa- 
sion the large concert-room of St Andrew's Halls was crowded. 
It was a most commendable idea on the part of Mr Manns that 
during his first visit to Glasgow Beethoven’s nine symphonies 
should be given in chronological order. The promise to do so was 
faithfully carried out, and Glasgow amateurs within a few weeks 
have had the gratification of listening from Beethoven’s Mozartian 
No. 1 (C major, Op. 21) right on to the colossal Choral Symphony. 
This is really sound musical education, and it is a matter of con- 
gratulation that our lovers of music fully availed themselves of 
the unusual opportunity. 

I may give a brief vidimns of the leading works performed at 
the Orchestral Subscription Concerts: First concert—Weber’s 
Overture to Oberon; Schubert’s (unfinished) Symphony in B 
minor; Mendelssohn’s Concerto for violin and orchestra (Signor 
Sarasate); Berlioz’ Overture to Benvenuto Cellini; and selections 
from Wagner's Die Meistersinger. Second concert—Bach’s Con- 
certo in G for strings: Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 3, “ Eroica” ; 
Bennett's Overture t» Paradise and Peri; and Gounod’s ballet 
airs from Polyeu ts. Third concert —Gluck’s Overture to 
Iphigenia in Aulis, with concert-coda by Wagner; Haydn’s 
Symphony in G, “Oxford”; Schumann’s Concerto for pianoforte 
and orchestra (Miss Helen Hopekirk, a hopeful aspirant); and 
Beethoven’s Overture, Lenore, No. 8. | Fourth concert—Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream (exquisitely 
played) ; Wagner's “ Siegfried Idyll” ; A. C. Mackenzie's ‘ Rhap- 
sodie Kcossaise ” (a marvellously fine work, and in it for the first 
time our national airs have been treated in classic fashion) ; and 
Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 5, in C minor. Fifth concert— 
Handel’s Oboe Concerto, No. 2, in B flat; Mendelssohn’s Scherzo 
from the Octet (adapted for the full orchestra by the composer) ; 
Goetz’ Symphony in I’; Sullivan's Incidental Music to Henry V IIL; 
and Wagner’s Overture to Tanniiiuser, Sixth concert—Allegro 
from Beethoven’s unfinished Violin Concerto (Herr Franke) ; 
Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 7,in A; and Verdi’s Prelude to Aida, 
Now, Mr Editor, J owe an apology in asking you to take up so 
much of your valuable space with so many details, but it occurred 
to me that your readers might be interested in knowing how 
Glasgow can support and make pay a series of concerts consisting 
of so much classic music. As to the perfect performance of these 
great works, I am almost afraid to speak, lest my impressions 








of every passage. During the season there was nothing more 
Regarding it 


the Glasgow Herald says :— 


‘* The great feature of the evening was the gorgeous rendering of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6, Op. 68. Rarely, indeed, has such a 
perfect interpretation of this great orchestral work been heard. We 
can only remember two of such excellence—the one under Mr 
Manns himself, at Sydenham, the other in Paris, conducted by M. 
Pasdeloup. We prefer, on the whole, Mr Manns’ reading 
of the Symphony. Pasdeloup, it always seemed to us, had a knack 
of making special points. Not so Mr Manns, who never seeks to 
get pronounced effects out of one passage to the detriment of 
another. Every phrase is made to, lift up the other, and no section 
of the orchestra is permitted to display undue prominence. Thus a 
finely-balanced tone-picture is obtained.” 

Equally perfect was the performance of Beethoven's Lenore, 
No. 3, Schubert’s 2osamunde Music, the same composer’s (un- 
finished) B minor Symphony, and Mendelssohn's Scherzo from 
the Octet. But why go on enumerating every feature of excellence 
in an exceptionally successful series of concerts? Suffice it to 
say that Mr Manns proved by solid results what some of his 
admirers were inclined to question, that he, in a marvellously 
short time, can get under command a body of artists unaccus- 
tomed to play together. I may add that during Mr Manns’ 
short sojourn in our city he has made a host of attached 
friends, every one of whom will, with right good will, welcome 
him back to Glasgow. 


a 


ARTIZAN ORCHESTRAS. 


It is well known that the proprietors of many of the large firms 
have tried to encourage the spread of music amongst their employés 
by establishing not only singing classes, but orchestras composed 
entirely of aan engaged in cabinet factories and other handicraft 
employments. The principals have engaged music masters to teach 
and conduct at their rehearsals, but they have also personally super- 
intended many of their more public performances. Many of the 
large shopkeepers have tried to encourage the same character of 
amusements, and as some of them have as many as 300 young men 
and women in their employ who live in the house, the motive that 
has suggested these studies is a very laudable one. I am exceedingly 
sorry to hear that these efforts to improve the condition of a hard 
working clzss have, in some instances, not met with that success the 
object merited. It appears that in many cases no sooner have the 
pupils made some proficiency than they desire to leave their usual 
avocation, and by obtaining an engagement either in a theatre 
orchestra or on the stage as chorus singers, leave the employer who 
has conferred upon them these accomplishments as a pastime. I 
know one firm that organised a full orchestra and found that, instead 
of their hands feeling grateful for the amusements afforded, they 
complained that their usual work had become distasteful; and the 
band has been broken up. It is true that every individual is quite 
justified in trying to raise his position ; but a good handicraft-man 
is certainly better than a very indifferent musician, and it is better 
not to allow our pleasures to interfere with our ordinary avocations. 
The result is unsatisfactory, much as we may applaud the object 
contemplated.—( Brighton Guardian ). hosphor. 








Tue Hacue.—La Czarine, four-act opera, words by Arman Sil- 
vestre, music by G, Villate, has been favourably received. The 
leading parts were sustained by Mad, Laville-Ferminet and M. 
Devries. M. Villate is the composer of Zilia, produced originally at 
the Theatre-Italien, Paris. 

AmsTERDAM.—The 10th Part of H. Viotta’s Lexikon der Tonkunst 
( Lexicon of Music), extending from ‘‘ Devienne” to ‘ Ernst,” has 
been published by Biihrmann and A. Roothaan. 

Bru@es.---At a recent concert of ‘‘La Concorde’ Choral Society, 
the chief vocalist was Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, who gave several 
songs, including ‘‘The Nightingale,” from Handel's Allegro Pen- 
sieroso, ‘‘ Nuit resplendissante ” from Gounod’s Cing-Mars, and the 
popular German song, ‘‘Ein Vogel im Walde.” She received a 
cordial greeting. 
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A FAIR AND MANLY PROTEST. 
“OURSELVES.” 
(To the Editor of the “ Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Srr—Having been confined to my room for nearly a fortnight by 
the fogs, which would not let me go out—not even “‘ go abroad” for 
change—I was prevented from attending the last four and most 
important rehearsals of my comedy, Ourselves, on which I have spent 
six months’ labour in my study, and three weeks’ work in personally 
superintending the rehearsals on the stage, and when it was produced, 
on Thursday, Jan. 29, my continued ill-health did not permit of my 
being present. The only criticism I have read is the one that 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of Saturday, Jan. 31. From this 
I gather that ‘‘a kind of scare disturbed the actors and actresses in 
the scene, making it difficult to believe that proper attention had 
heen paid to preparation and rehearsals,” also that ‘‘parts were 
forgotten, the prompter’s voice was continually heard, the stage was 
kept waiting more than once,” and finally, ‘the waits between the 
acts were unpardonably long.” Now, add to this that the Thursday 
night in question was one of our foggiest, and it seems to me we 
have a conglomeration of sufficiently unfavourable conditions to 
damp the enthusiasm of a premiére’s audience, and to damn any 
ps ‘for one night only.” The en of the comedy ought to have 

een as clear as the sun at noonday—in some southern climate, I 
mean, not here. It was clear enough when I read it to the mana- 
gers. The acting appears to have been exceptionally good. Mr 
Thorne, it seems, was never seen to greater advantage than as 
Albany Thorpe ; and Mr James’s Peddington was ‘‘true, sharp, 
natural,” and “subtle.” Other witnesses, verbally and by letter, 
have privately corroborated your critic’s account, adding, however, 
that all the points given told thoroughly, that at the fall of the 
curtain on each act there were ‘‘calls” for the actors, and at the end 
of the piece calls for the actors and author, in response to which the 
curtain was taken up twice, but no one in authority stepped forward 
to announce the author's inability to be present, so that his non- 
appearance might possibly appear to the public rather like a 
depreciation of his own work and a tacit agreement with what, 
according to your critic, and I believe, according to other first-night 
professional critics, was a verdict of disappointment ‘‘ conveyed in 
the most complete manner.” As I was not present I leave the two 
accounts to reconcile themselves as best they can. . Neither critics 
nor first-night audiences are infallible; and the public, that supreme 
court of appeal, has long since reversed the first night verdicts on 
Lord Lytton’s Money, which Macready would have taken off at once 
but for his astute stage manager, and on Sheridan's Rivals, which 
was hissed almost from beginning to end. My own Turn of the Tide 
is a case in point. Oawteiants unanimously at first, the public 
came to see it in the third week of its existence, and it ran for 
nearly two hundred nights.* Were I not confident of the vitality of 
Ourselves, arising as in Money, from the touches of nature, and the 
strong contrast of character, I should not protest thus publicly 
against the decision of the management to remove it from their bills, 
and I should not ask your permission to make this appeal to the 
public—to the genuine theatre going public at large—against the 
verdict of a peculiar first-night audience, present at an irritatingly 
imperfect representation. I have not yet seen the perform- 
ance, for I am unable to leave my room; and, no doubt, 
the fogs will prevent thousands of regular playgoers from 
visiting the theatres just at this time. Whether in their own car- 
riages, or in cabs, or in omnibuses, or afoot, people do not like going 
to the theatre in such weather, and the consequence is that—ask all 
round—even those houses where success has been assured for some 
time past have experienced a considerable ‘‘ drop” in their receipts. 
One fine night makes no difference, for the public has lost confidence 
in the weather, and clearness at seven is no guarantee against 
density at eleven. Therefore, when in consequence of bad houses, 
following upon the first night’s verdict, during the fogs, my comedy 
is withdrawn, I wish to enter my protest against such a proceeding, 
declaring that no one, not even those present on the first night, has 
had a fair opportunity of passing judgment on it—least of all the 
playgoing sabi. And when I say a ‘fair pyr I mean a 
representation without any fogginess on or off the stage, within or 
without the theatre. In more favourable circumstances, atmos- 
pheric and histrionic, I hope to see a performance of Ourselves which 
shall triumphantly reverse the verdict given on a foggy first night. 
Unfortunately for the author, the managers of the Vaudeville seem 


suddenly possessed of that Divine gift for which the poet longed 
when he wrote : 
**O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 
and as others see Ourselves in a mist, so do they. Thus this won- 


* This was a turn of the tide—W. D. D. 








drous ‘‘giftie” is at once misused, or used inopportunely, and as 
probably after the withdrawal of the piece the weather will clear 
up, and there will be ‘good houses” to Sheridan’s immortal School 
Sor Scandal, the only sufferer in this matter from the premature 
production of my comedy on a murky night, and its brief career 
during an exceptionally foggy season, will be your humble servant. 
F, C. BURNAND. 


PROTEST AGAINST PROTEST. 
MR F.C, BURNAND »v, “ OURSELVES.” 
(To the Editor of the *‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Str,—Although a dramatist in a fog is no unusual experience, it 
is as well to put him in the right path when we find him groping 
his way in a wrong direction. Lord Lytton’s comedy of Money was 
a pronounced success on the first night; Mr Macready never ex- 
pressed a wish to have it ‘‘taken off at once,” and he could have had 
no ‘‘astute stage manager,” as the play was produced at the Hay- 
market, where the original representative of Evelyn was only 
engaged as an actor by the lessee, Mr Benjamin Webster. 

Yours, A Liyx-Boy. 

[A fig for Money. What does it signify? This is, indeed, poor 

argument. Mere link-boy’s argument !—®, %.] 


RECHT v. LINK. 
An EXTINGUISHER. 
(To the Editor of the “‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

Sir, —My experience of a ‘‘ Link Boy” in a fog is far from satis- 
factory. When I trusted one, years ago, he ran at the horse's head, 
made a prodigious noise shouting, and, with a sudden crash, brought 
us to a standstill right up against the west front of Westminster 
Abbey, under the impression that it was my private residence in a 
quiet side-street out of Eccleston Square. Unless a ‘‘ Link Boy's” 
flambeau is an uncommonly brilliant one he only illuminates himself, 
and the game of following him as a leader is not worth the candle. 

Now, my authority for the failure of Money on its first production 
is Mr Henry Howe, the present stage-manager at the Vaudeville, 
who, as I understood him to say, was in the Haymarket company at 
the time, and actually heard the stage-manager—Mr Bartley or 
Mr Bartlett was the name, I think—remonstrating with Mac- 
ready against the immediate withdrawal of the play. Mr 
Howe, at all events, is a genuine ‘‘link”—though in another 
sense—between the past and present, as he joined the Hay- 
market company when the stage was lighted with oil and the 
auditorium with wax candles. It may have been that Macready 
himself was irritated at some public expression of dissatisfaction 
with his performance, and considered his failure to please on the 
first night identical with that of the comedy. The opinion of an 
actor in Mr Macready’s position would have had some weight with 
a manager; but, in this instance, the manager was Mr Benjamin 
Webster, who, whatever might have been the verdict on the piece or 
on Mr Macready’s Evelyn, had certainly scored for himself a 
distinct success as Graves. The piece ran, I believe, eighty 
nights, but Mr Howe can set me right if I have accidentally 
misrepresented his information or not. That Macready’s 
position in the theatre was at that time something more than “‘an 
actor only engaged by the lessee to play Evelyn” is proved by Mr 
Walter Lacy’s evidence, who writes in this month’s Theatre: “ At 
the first rehearsal Macready evidently thought I was too slow;” and 
then, ‘after an ominous consultation with his friend, Forster ”-—not 
with Mr Benjamin Webster, the lessee—‘‘the part was taken from 
me, and John Webster sent for; but it was immediately brought 
back to me by Welmot, with ‘Macready says John Webster's too 
fat;’” and then Mr Walter Lacy played it, and the next morning 
was thanked by Sir Edward “for a creation.” From this it appears 
that the casting and the rehearsing of the play were left entirely 
in Mr Macready’s hands, who, probably, would have had a 
lieutenant or assistant stage-manager to look after the scenes in 
which he himself was personally engaged ; and this may have been 
the gentleman whom I fancy Mr Howe called Bartley or Bartlett. 
This point is immaterial. The question is—Did Mr Macready con- 
sider Money such a failure on the first night that, had he been 
able to do so, he would have withdrawn it? And, further, is it not 
a fact that, in spite of Mr Macready’s objection, which must have 
been founded on some public expression of dissatisfaction on the 
first night, the piece was retained in the bills and ran eighty nights? 
I should also like to know when it began to pay expenses. Mr 
Howe, writing in the same magazine, says that ‘‘ The Love Chase 
did not pay expenses till the twenty-third night.” Ourselves only 
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had a week of disastrous fogs. I shall not trespass further on your 
space, nor write again on the subject.—I thank you, Sir, for your 
courtesy, F. C. Burnanp. 


[Hoff with ’is ‘ead! So much for “Link Boy!” ’Appy 
thought :— 
Mr Link 
Hi think 
You're pink(ed). 
Hi was myself present at the first performance of Money, a wait- 
ing for a fare, close as possible to pit door. “Aving no money, hi 
could not get in to see Money, but learned enough from Stout to 
know that it was ‘alfa failure, and that but for Graves it would 
have been consigned to the shelf there and then, and the sensation 
scene never (it griéves me to add) ‘ave been engraved by Graves 
of Pall Mall. Stout ’ad a pint of namesake between the hacts 
(there was no “ Sir Edward” then, Mr Burnand,) and gave me ’alf 
(instead of my fare)— 
Which, ’e being a hactor, 
Hi didn’t care. 


*Orse and Stamps, Feb 14th, CABBY, | 


—o—— 


**, OYEZ! OYEZ! ET TERMINEZ! 

Annette Essipoff ‘Terpsichore—of the Keys—has been turning 
the heads and breaking the hearts of Parisians. She captivates 
them with a toss of the head, and in the twinkling of a thumb— 
maline comme elle est! Montigny (Jeanne d’Arc) Rémaury— 
Thalia of the Keys—should tender watchfully her joy-com- 
pelling sister, who, otherwise, bids fair to make the Lutetians 
giddy with superabundant gladness. ‘True, Agnes Zimmer- 
mann (the English “ Mees ”) is at hand, flashing the 
Sterndaleian torch. But, if she—Melpomene of the Keys—fail 
to look after her petulant cousins of Muscovy end Gaul, who 
knows but that the Wechnotzywytzian Thunderer, armed to the 
elbows with diminished thirteenths and superfluous elevenths, 
may, like an infuriated moenad, 

with uplifted cup, 
Spread wide his yellow (raven) hair, 
and emboldened by disaster, storm their hallowed precincts ? 
Then, Hecuba will rave, “ Hiran” be invoked to purpose none, 
and etceteras vanish into air attenuate. One solitary hope would 
remain—that vapour-detesting Visigoth, who, from the windows 
of hotels, revileth Yorkshire fogs, devouring Yorkshire hams, and 
quaffing Yorkshire “yales”; that improviser of Sterndaleian 
toccatas, who, vaguely perceiving form, sans colour, would con- 
figurate our Sterndale thus :— 


—(whereas it is the shadow of Abbot Franz, of whom there are 
many shadows—including, §c.); that veiled prophet of Franconia; 
that Kundry-puzzled Hans; that ®ugaretes of the Muses— 
—that sunless man at Sheffield ! 

—will he come to set matters right ?—/e, the tormented of the 
petticoat T'uries of the Keyboard? No—he wont. Annette and 
Agnes were among the tormenting crew. Annette mocked him 
from the skies; Agnes pulled his left coat-skirt, And now, 





with Caroline to support them, will he confront such keen eye- 
murdering enemies ? No—he wont. I/ a raison. 
Theophilus Dueer, 
—— Qe 


WAIFS. 


The New York Musical J'imes has kicked the bucket. 

Félicien David’s Lalla-Rouk is announced at Bucharest. 

Heinrich Stich, the composer, is appointed organist at St Orlai’s, 
Reval. 

Arrigo II,, anew opera by Signor A. Palminteri, has been given at 
Ferrara. 

A new Mass by Signor Casamorata has been literally executed in 
Florence. 

M. Jehin-Prume, the Belgian violinist, is playing in the “ Dominion” 
with success. 

It used to be: ‘‘ Worth makes the man.” 
makes the woman. 

A company called ‘‘The Dancers of the Harem” have failed at the 
Ringtheater, Vienna. 

Lecoeq’s Petite Demoiselle is in rehearsal at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stiidtisches Theater, Berlin. 

A three-act comic opera, Don Pablo, by Herr Rehbaum, is accepted 
at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Herr Horwitz, barytone from the Theatre, Briinn, is engaged at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

The Boston (U.S.) Apollo Club performed Mendelssohn’s music to 
Gdipus at Colonos on the 27th ult. 

The Musik-Collegium at Winterthiir will celebrate its 250th anni- 
versary, by two concerts, next April. 

Lohengrin was to have been given at the Fenice, Venice, but its 
production there appears now doubtful. 

Herr Rathjens, till recently a Hamburgh tradesman, has come 
out as barytone at the theatre in Altona. 

Herr Scharwenka played his Pianoforte Concerto, on the 13th 
inst., at the Philharmonic Concert, Pesth. 

The Strakosch Italian-Opera Company has been playing success- 
fully at the Globe Theatre, Boston (U.S.). 

A comic opera, Dos Huerfanas, music by Sefior Chapi, is an- 
nounced at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, Madrid. 

Hofmann’s cantata: Aschenbrédel, will shortly be produced at 
Carlsruhe, under the direction of its composer. 

Clotilde Balthazar, a violinist of 14 autumns, gave a concert 
recently at Geneva, She was much applauded, 

Mr Worsley Staniforth has been presented with a handsome 
testimonial by the choir of St Paul’s Church, Regent’s Park, 

Signor A. Smareglia’s Preziosa, produced a few months since at 
the Dal Verme, Milan, has met with a more favourable reception at 
the Pergola, Florence, 

The Berlin Wagner Association will ‘ celebrate” on the 21st inst. 
the anniversary of its foundation by the performance at Kroll’s of 
the first act of Die Walkiire. 

A new operetta, Alibi, has been well received at the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre, Weimar—the stronghold of Abbot Liszt. The music is by 
Capellmeister Gustav Schmidt, 

Herr Joseffy was unable to play at the Brooklyn and New York 
Philharmonic Concerts recently, in consequence of an injury to 
the fourth finger of his left hand. 

Herr Hans von Biilow will make a concert tour in Bavaria, Silesia, 
Pomerania, and East Prussia, in aid of the Bayreuth Fund, (Sub- 
lime self-abnegation !—Dr Bu1paz.) 

Mad. Wilt is announced at the National Theater, Pesth. In April 
and May she will sing at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and stop with 
Drexel (brothers) at the Hotel de Saxe. 

Theodore Wachtel of the high C is singing in Breslau, whence he 
runs to Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, In ‘‘a pair of days” (to use his own 
language) more or less will be heard of him. 


Now it is: Worth 








Ar the last Crystal Palace concert, there was a magnificent 
performance of Mendelssohn’s magnificent Ottet, by all the mag- 
nificent strings of the magnificent Sydenham orchestra, magnifi- 
cently conducted by the magnificent August Manns, (late of Stilly 
Glasgow). It was magnificently applauded by a magnificently 
disposed audience, who read G.’s magnificent analysis with magni- 
ficent avidity, magnificently profiting by the lecture. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
dness of his pts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Moki, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFPEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

«‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of EE benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in DrCopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co,). 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 1/d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 











NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 
‘WO STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment), 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 
No. 2, STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T, Carrodus, Esq.). Composed by 
Frank JAMES Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s. each, London: ‘Duncan AVISON 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 
ALICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on AscuEr’s popular 


Romance, ‘‘Alice, where art thou?” by STANISLAUS ELLIoT. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








MIGNON. 
“ TTAST THOU E’ER SEEN THE LAND” (“CONNAIS TU 
LE PAYS”), sung by Miss Jutta GayLorD in the English version of 
AmBrorsk THoMas's celebrated opera, Mignon, performed with great success. by 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company (English words by JoHN OXENFoRD), is pub- 
lished, price 4s., by DuNcAN Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. Poesia di 
Fetice RoMANo. Musica di FrRaNcEsco BERGER, Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is truly a charming song, composed in the very best school of Italian 
vocal melody, and display’ ng in every bar the hand of a conscientious artist 
and highly cultivated ician, The modulations, which unfold themselves 
naturally, serve to enrich the melodious theme, and to impart passionate expres- 
sion to the composition. <A certain tin tenderness, introduced into the few 
bars which immediately precede the termination of the song, fascinates by its 
simple appeal to human sentiment. We strongly recommend this vocal com- 
position to the attention of sensible tenors and mezzo-sopranos, who, with a 
moderate range of voice, will duly appreciate an expressive, effective, and 
unconventiona! oe oe 

‘‘A pleasing tenor song suitable for the drawing-room,”—Graphic. 











AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANuFAcTurED ny CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


HHUSERALACEST ON OTL LETC CAVE THEAENTLAARAAD 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Chappell a Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. RimBavtt. Price 1s, 6d. net. 


Tyee we gem 





Spee ea ab hey 
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ASHDOWN & PARRY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS for the ORGAN, 


EDOUARD BATISTE. 


COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 
Edited by Dr. SPARK. 


. THE BELL OFFERTOIRE 

. OFFERTOIRE IN E FLAT ‘i 

. PROCESSIONAL MARCH AND ANDANTE 

. THREE SHORT PIECES 

. POSTLUDE IN C 

. FOUR SHORT PRELUDES 

. GRAND OFFERTOIRE IN F MAJOR 

. THREE SHORT PIECES.. 

. COMMUNION AND VERSET_.. 

. PETIT OFFERTOIRE IN F AND ELEVATION . 
. ANTIENNE, MUSETTE, AND ENTREE DE PROCESSION 


G9 G9 CO BSD GO DO OS Oo G9 6 to 





SHORT PIECES FOR THE ORGAN, 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. D., Organist of the Town Hall, Leeds. 
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’ $PIRTO GENTIL - . - ‘4 Donizerrr 
nook wu, ) MODERATO—ALLA MARCIA.. =) , 

} MINUET—E MAJOR . Zs - be ro HAnpEL 
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G. B. LISSANT. 


THREE MOVEMENTS FROM THE WORKS OF DUSSEK . 


qT. N. WEBBER. 
‘BARRY M. GILHOLY. 





RECESSIONAL MARCH 


LARGHETTO .. 
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